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INTRODUCTION 


I have  lived  in  this  location  for  twenty  years. 
During  this  time  I have  been  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting, gravel  mining  for  gold,  ranching,  stock 
raising,  and  conducting  a roadside  smithy  and 
implement  business. 

On  this  land — my  homestead — I have  pro- 
duced enough  for  the  needs  of  my  household,  in 
the  way  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  and  also 
had  a large  surplus  to  sell  each  year.  I also 
raised  a large  barn  full  of  hay  annually,  which 
I used  to  feed  the  stock  during  the  winter,  that 
I made  use  of.  The  remainder  of  the  stock  lived 
on  the  open  range  winter  and  summer, — gath- 
ered their  own  feed  and  selected  their  own  shelter 
among  the  brush  and  timber. 

For  several  years  before  coming  here  I was 
having  a day  dream.  I had  pictured  a place 
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much  like  this,  and  had  a great  desire  to  live 
this  kind  of  life.  My  day  dream  has  been 
realized,  some  parts  of  it  far  in  excess  of  my 
fondest  hopes.  While  many  sorrows  came  with 
the  joys,  I fully  realize  that  both  usually  follow 
in  all  lines  of  life. 

I am  writing  up  some  of  the  more  notable 
incidents  connected  with  my  struggle  and  labor 
during  this  time,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader,  and  give  a general  idea 
of  what  the  pioneer  and  home-builder  had  to 
contend  with. 

My  domestic  affairs  and  home  life  I feel  are 
too  sacred  to  publish  in  a work  of  this  kind,  so 
they  are  purposely  omitted. 

To  my  dear  wife,  Helen,  who  was  my  pal 
and  helpmate,  I dedicate  this  work. 

John  C.  Shay, 

Author. 


CHAPTER  I 
California 

While  I do  not  hold  myself  personally  re- 
sponsible for  being  born  in  California,  I have 
not  a regret  to  offer  for  the  same.  In  fact,  I 
am  proud  of  the  State  that  gave  me  birth. 
What  other  State  in  the  Union  has  a larger 
representation  of  the  whole  United  States  than 
California  ? 

This  seems  to  give  evidence  that  it  is  a good 
place  to  live,  and  not  a bad  place  to  be  born  in. 
California  has  had  the  reputation  of  having  a 
lot  of  crooks  and  sharks  within  her  borders.  If 
you  will  look  up  the  history  of  these  characters, 
you  will  find  that  most  of  them  came  from  some 
other  place. 

In  the  year  1897  a vessel  landed  in  San 
Francisco  from  Alaska.  About  70  per  cent  of 
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her  cargo  was  gold,  not  gold  coin,  but  gold 
nuggets  and  dust.  The  news  spread  like  fire  in 
dry  grass.  A display  of  the  virgin  gold,  in  iron 
pans,  was  placed  in  The  Examiner  show  window, 
a barricade  of  thick  planks  being  built  around  the 
sides  and  rear  of  the  window. 

People  in  all  walks  of  life  began  making  plans 
to  go  to  Alaska.  Many  of  them  were  physically 
and  mentally  unfit  for  a much  lesser  journey. 
In  a few  days  the  city  was  dressed  in  a sidewalk 
and  window  display  of  gum  boots,  blankets  and 
clothing  of  all  kinds.  The  grocer,  too,  did  his 
part  by  piling  grub  outfits  in  piles  and  setting 
his  price  thereto. 

Well,  we  all  know  the  history  of  that  strike; 
but  we  do  not  know  how  many  poor  fellows  lost 
their  all,  and  some  never  returned.  This  Alaska 
strike  had  much  to  do  with  awakening  the  dor- 
mant day  dreams  which  the  writer  had  cherished 
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for  many  years.  Like  thousands  of  others,  I 
found  myself  burning  up  with  the  fever  for 
hunting  gold;  but,  unlike  the  others,  California 
seemed  big  and  good  enough  for  me.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  decide  on  where  to  go  or  how 
to  get  there.  As  a city  man  I did  not  consider 
myself  a failure,  but  was  willing  to  abandon  that 
life  with  all  of  its  comforts,  go  out  into  the 
mountains  and  rub  up  against  the  rough  side  of 
all  things.  In  doing  this,  how  often  I murmured 
the  following  lines,  the  author  of  which  I cannot 
recall : 

“Here’s  a sigh  for  those  who  love  me, 

A smile  for  those  who  hate  ; 

And,  whatever  skies  above  me, 

Here’s  a heart  for  every  fate.” 

Off  for  the  Mountains. — In  a few  days  I had 
completed  miy  arrangements  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  California.  I had  provided  a 
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comfortable  abode  for  my  wife,  who  remained 
in  the  city;  and,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
“grub”,  as  we  called  it,  a supply  of  tools  and 
bedding,  and  not  much  money,  I blew  out  of 
city  life. 

A day’s  journey  by  rail  landed  me  in  the  town 
of  Raymond,  famous  for  its  granite  quarries.  I 
stayed  there  over  night,  and  the  next  morning 
early  I was  at  the  depot  where  freight  wagons 
were  loading  freight  for  mines  and  resorts  in  the 
hills  above.  My  baggage  consisted  of  an  old- 
fashioned  trunk  full  of  grub,  and  a roll  of  blan- 
kets with  my  tools  and  cooking  utensils  inside. 
One  of  the  freighters  agreed  to  haul  them  to  the 
old  mining  town  of  Grubgulch,  my  objective 
point,  for  one  dollar.  He  also  invited  me  to 
ride,  gratis.  I did  not,  but  paid  him  for  the 
hauling,  and,  clad  in  my  hunting  coat,  carrying 
my  shot-gun  on  my  shoulder,  I struck  out  on 
foot  for  the  mountains. 
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Hunting  quail  and  rabbits  was  good  along  the 
road,  and  in  a short  time  I found  myself  carry- 
ing a load  of  game.  On  arriving  at  Grubgulch 
in  the  evening,  I met  a very  inquisitive  and  so- 
ciable character  whom  everybody  seemed  to  call 
“Four  Eyes”, — this  because  he  wore  glasses.  He 
invited  me  to  visit  his  claim  on  the  river  some 
miles  distant.  I promised  to  go  the  next  day, 
which  I did  when  he  called  for  me.  He  suggested 
that  I catch  one  of  the  donkeys  running  at  large 
about  the  place,  and  pack  my  outfit  on  the  jack, 
as  the  place  he  lived  could  not  be  reached  by  any 
other  transportation. 

Being  assured  by  several  of  those  present  that 
it  was  customary  to  use  the  jacks  for  short  packs, 
I soon  had  a rope  on  the  animal.  Fortunately 
among  my  effects  I had  a good  pack-saddle;  but, 
when  I came  to  place  this  on  the  jack,  he  ob- 
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jected;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  kick  my 
hat  off,  just  to  show  me  how  clever  he  was  with 
his  feet. 

I now  began  to  realize,  from  the  laughter  and 
remarks  of  the  crowd,  that  I had  been  handed 
an  outlaw  jack.  So  I determined  to  pack  that 
jack  with  my  outfit  and  make  him  carry  it  to  the 
river,  or  eat  him  and  the  load  right  there  in  the 
corral.  I did  not  turn  out  to  be  as  much  of  a 
tenderfoot  as  the  crowd  expected.  Sixteen  years 
of  previous  city  life  had  given  me  a gentle  ap- 
pearance; but,  when  I went  into  action,  I found 
myself  there  with  the  goods. 

When  I had  completed  packing  the  jack,  I 
tied  my  long  pack  rope  around  his  neck  and 
slipped  a noose  over  his  nose,  told  the  boys  to 
open  the  gate,  and,  with  a yell,  turned  him  loose, 
but  holding  the  end  of  the  rope  still  in  my  hands. 
That  jack  lit  out  on  a kind  of  fox  trot,  then  he 
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tried  the  turkey  step,  then  he  stopped  short  and 
gave  us  an  imitation  of  the  hesitation  waltz. 
While  he  was  doing  this,  a dog  fight  started 
almost  under  his  feet,  and  that  jack  went  into 
the  air  just  once  and  lit  out,  very  fortunately  the 
way  I wanted  to  go.  I was  still  on  the  other 
end  of  the  rope,  so  did  not  have  much  chance  to 
observe  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  mountains. 
I seemed  to  be  touching  the  high  places  in  the 
road  only.  After  about  a half  mile  of  this  high 
speed  I noticed  an  occasional  can  of  condensed 
milk  in  the  road,  now  and  then  a string  of  beans, 
then  I began  to  realize  that  my  pack  was  loosen- 
ing up  and  some  of  my  goods  were  dropping  out. 
But  I had  just  one  thing  in  mind,  it  was  this: 
if  that  jack  went  to  hell,  I was  going  to  be  there 
with  him.  A short  distance  further  on  he  slowed 
up,  so  did  I.  In  doing  so  I noticed  a sapling  by 
the  roadside,  and  with  an  extra  spurt  managed 
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to  reach  it  with  some  slack  in  the  rope.  One 
turn  of  the  rope  around  the  tree  and  jack  came 
to  a standstill.  We  both  looked  at  each  other; 
he  looked  disappointed,  I smiled.  The  jack  was 
still  on  one  end  of  the  rope,  I on  the  other. 
Before  long  Four  Eyes  came  along  with  his  arms 
full  of  canned  goods  he  had  picked  up  for  me. 
He  said,  “Well,  pard,  you  are  some  sprinter.” 

I replied,  “All  credit  is  due  to  the  jack.” 

He  then  pointed  to  a trail  leading  down  to  a 
steep  canon,  and  said,  “Here’s  where  we  slide 
down  to  the  hut.” 

I could  not  locate  the  bottom,  but  it  looked 
a long,  deep  way  to  go.  We  started  down  the 
trail,  the  jack  taking  more  kindly  to  his  burden, 
and  appearing  more  willing  to  be  guided.  I 
noted  with  interest  how  he  planted  his  feet  safely 
with  each  step,  picking  the  best  of  the  trail  with 
carefulness,  also  swinging  his  body  in  unison  with 
the  load  as  it  rolled  from  side  to  side  on  his  back. 
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We  arrived  some  hours  later  at  the  river  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canon.  A comfortable  three- 
room  house  and  barn  greeted  our  view.  I noticed 
a tall,  lank  man  anxiously  watching  our  last  steps 
down  the  hill.  On  coming  into  the  house,  I was 
introduced  to  him  as  Four  Eyes’  pard  “Boomer”, 
and  soon  learned  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
large  boil  or  abscess  on  his  knee.  That  night  I 
applied  a poultice  to  it,  and  the  next  day  opened 
it  and  removed  the  pus.  No,  I am  not  an  M.D., 
only  just  a kind  of  natural  born  handy  man. 

That  evening  I prepared  the  game  that  I had 
killed,  and  had  it  ready  for  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  After  breakfast  Four  Eyes  invited 
me  to  see  his  clairm  He  had  a new  piece  of 
ground  that  he  was  going  to  wash  with  a home- 
made hydraulic  nozzle.  He  said  he  expected  a 
big  clean-up,  and,  if  I wished,  I could  share  in 
the  work  and  also  the  profits. 
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I am  always  willing  to  try  anything  once,  so 
we  agreed  to  work  together.  The  next  morning 
Four  Eyes,  Boomer  and  myself  waded  into  the 
gravel  bank.  We  worked  faithfully  for  nine 
days,  and  then  proceeded  to  clean  up.  That  eve- 
ning we  weighed  our  gold,  and  found  we  had  just 
ninety  cents’  worth.  Four  Eyes  and  myself  made 
merry  over  the  result.  I was  always  a good  loser, 
but  Boomer  seemed  sour.  He  blamed  Four  Eyes 
for  his  poor  judgment,  and  made  a demand  for 
wages.  Four  Eyes  tried  to  joke  him  out  of  his 
ideas,  and  Boomer  became  enraged.  We  were 
sitting  on  an  outside  porch  of  the  house,  leading 
from  the  kitchen,  and  Boomer  sprang  from  his 
seat  and  landed  on  Four  Eyes  with  a blow  in  the 
face.  I considered  that  Boomer  was  too  hasty 
and  aggressive,  so  I grabbed  him  by  the  shirt 
collar  and  pulled  him  to  one  side.  As  I did  so, 
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Four  Eyes  stepped  into  the  front  room  and,  while 
I was  struggling  with  Boomer,  trying  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  room,  Four  Eyes  got  my  shot-gun 
and  came  to  the  door  where  we  were  still  strug- 
gling. It  was  just  getting  dark.  I had  managed 
to  get  a good  hold  on  Boomer,  and  with  a sudden 
push  landed  him  off  the  porch.  Just  then  I felt 
the  cold  muzzle  of  my  shot-gun  touching  my  face. 
I ducked  and  grabbed  the  gun ; Four  Eyes  was 
on  the  other  end  of  it.  I had  the  muzzle  end  in 
my  hands  and  told  him  to  let  go  of  the  gun.  He 
said,  “Not  until  I get  Boomer.”  I told  him  he 
would  never  get  Boomer  with  that  gun.  A par- 
ley of  short  duration,  and  the  gun  was  in  my 
possession. 

Boomer  heard  me  demanding  the  gun,  and 
immediately  took  flight  for  the  river.  Four 
Eyes  was  possessed  of  a violent  temper  when 
aroused,  but  was,  nevertheless,  intelligent  enough 
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to  listen  to  reason.  After  a half  hour’s  pleading 
with  him  to  fix  things  up  peaceably  with  Boomer, 
he  consented.  He  promised  that  he  would  for- 
give Boomer  for  the  blow,  and  would  close  up 
his  partnership  with  him  in  a peaceable  manner. 
On  the  strength  of  this,  I started  for  the  river, 
a few  hundred  yards  distant.  I found  an  old 
German  miner  cooped  up  in  a small  cabin.  I 
inquired  if  he  had  seen  Boomer. 

He  replied,  “He  up  dere  in  dat  tree,”  refer- 
ring to  a tall  pine  standing  near  by. 

I walked  out  under  the  tree,  but  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  anything,  so  I called,  “Hallo,  Boom- 
er, are  you  up  there?” 

In  a frantic,  half  crazed  voice  he  yelled:  “Yes, 
I’m  up  here;  and  if  you  come  up  here,  I’ll  cut 
your  throat!” 

I laughed  heartily  and  replied:  “I  am  not 
coming  up  there.  Say,  Boomer,  come  down  and 
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show  the  part  of  a man.  Four  Eyes  has  prom- 
ised me  that  he  will  forgive  you  for  striking  him, 
and,  besides,  he  wants  to  close  up  his  partnership 
with  you.” 

He  said:  “Yes!  You  fellows  got  it  all  fixed 
to  get  me  over  there  and  shoot  me.  I see  your 
game.” 

I replied:  “Come  on  down,  you  big  calf;  no 
one  wants  to  shoot  you.  I have  taken  my  gun 
all  apart,  and  I bank  on  Four  Eyes  standing  good 
for  his  pledge.”  My  last  remarks  seemed  to 
encourage  him,  and  he  came  down.  When  he 
reached  the  ground,  he  came  to  me  with  a rush, 
whining  and  apologizing  for  his  actions  and  lack 
of  confidence  in  me. 

We  walked  together  back  to  the  house.  I 
entered  first,  and  found  Four  Eyes  lying  com- 
fortably on  the  bed,  contentedly  smoking  his  pipe. 
I said,  “Well,  Frank,  here’s  Boomer.” 
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Frank  retained  his  comfortable  position  and 
remarked:  “Come  in,  Boomer.  A quarrel  once 
don’t  mean  a quarrel  always.”  Boomer  rushed 
up  to  the  bedside,  and,  as  he  did  with  me,  began 
to  cry  and  apologize.  Frank  arose  and  grasped 
Boomer’s  extended  hand  of  friendship.  The  most 
relieved  man  in  that  crowd  was  myself,  for  I do 
love  friendship  and  hate  strife. 

Four  Eyes  got  right  down  to  business  and 
made  a proposition  to  buy  or  sell.  Boomer 
agreed  to  buy.  The  price  was  fixed,  and  I was 
chosen  to  draw  up  the  lot  of  sale.  The  deal  was 
closed.  We  next  turned  our  thoughts  to  cele- 
brating the  event.  So  a large  pot  of  coffee  was 
made;  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent 
smoking  our  pipes,  drinking  coffee,  and  relating 
our  past  experiences. 

The  next  day  Frank  left  the  camp  for  good. 
Boomer  and  I were  alone,  and  he  proposed  that 
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I become  his  partner,  which  I refused  to  do. 
This  seemed  to  discourage  him,  so  he  up  and 
pulled  out  a few  days  later,  leaving  me  alone  in 
the  house.  Somehow  I felt  attracted  to  this 
place,  and  wanted  to  try  my  luck  or  skill  as  a 
lone  hand.  I learned  that  the  house  and  barn 
belonged  to  a widow  in  Alameda,  it  was  located 
on  her  homestead  ranch.  I wrote  to  the  lady 
and  rented  the  place  for  a year. 

A few  mornings  after  my  companions  left,  the 
old  German  miner  from  across  the  river  came  by 
my  place  with  his  blankets  and  tools.  I saluted 
him  like  this,  “Hallo,  neighbor,  are  you  quitting, 
too?” 

“Yes,  dere’s  noding  here  for  me.  I like  to 
find  big  gold.  It’s  too  fine  here  to  bodder  wid.” 

That  afternoon  I wandered  over  to  the  claim 
the  old  fellow  had  abandoned.  I saw  he  had 
done  a lot  of  hard  work,  but  it  all  seemed  to  me 
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to  be  without  judgment.  He  seemed  to  cover 
up  the  most  of  his  work  before  he  had  a chance 
to  clean  it  up.  I dropped  down  into  his  old 
trenches  and  panned  some  of  the  gravel ; it 
showed  a fair  prospect.  In  a few  days  I had  a 
line  of  sluice  boxes  alongside  the  trench,  and 
found  myself  actually  engaged  cleaning  up  the 
gravel  the  old  fellow  had  condemned.  One 
week’s  work  and  a clean-up  convinced  me  that 
my  expenses,  at  least,  were  assured. 

With  a new  piece  of  ground  some  distance 
ahead,  I felt  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  work, 
which  I did.  My  second  week  was  better  than 
the  first.  By  the  third  week  I had  reached  the 
new  ground.  My  first  clean-up  from  this 
caused  me  to  have  feelings  that  I had  never  had 
before,  and  never  expect  to  have  again.  I had 
ground-sluiced  a portion  of  this  new  ground,  or 
rather  washed  the  top  stuff  off  down  close  to  the 
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bedrock.  Then  I had  a special  sluice  box  with 
riffle  into  which  I shoveled  the  bottom  gravel. 
The  water  was  clear  as  crystal,  and,  as  I dropped 
each  shovelful  into  the  box,  I noticed  what  at 
first  I thought  were  pebbles  remaining  at  the 
head  of  the  box.  I wondered  why  a few  pebbles 
would  remain,  while  the  rest  of  the  gravel  passed 
on  over  the  riffle  and  out  into  the  tail-race. 
When  a few  more  had  accumulated,  I made  a 
closer  investigation  and  found  the  supposed  peb- 
bles to  be  gold  nuggets.  I reduced  the  flow  of 
water  and  picked  them  out  carefully,  putting 
them  in  my  mouth.  For  some  reason  I cannot 
explain,  this  seemed  to  be  a natural  impulse  with 
me,  upon  finding  a gold  nugget,  to  put  it  in  my 
mouth  before  I had  fully  examined  it.  It  is 
tasteless  of  course,  but  somehow  it  always  had  a 
cool,  soothing  effect  while  in  my  mouth. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  I got  my  mouth 
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uncomfortably  full  of  grains,  from  the  size  of  a 
small  pea  up  to  as  large  as  the  kernel  of  a peanut, 
and  when  I found  one  piece  larger  than  the  rest 
I started  to  dance  and  tried  to  sing,  but  my 
mouth  was  so  full  that,  when  I opened  it,  about 
half  of  my  treasure  fell  out  in  the  gravel  pit. 
I got  it  all  back  the  next  day,  when  I finished 
shoveling  the  rest  of  the  gravel  in. 

While  I was  a long  way  from  being  rich,  I 
certainly  suffered  the  torture  that  a man  would 
experience  who  had  become  suddenly  rich.  In 
my  thought  I could  see  barrels  of  gold  lying  all 
over  the  claim.  I was  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  stuff.  That  bothered  me  more 
than  the  getting  of  it.  A few  days  of  this  ex- 
perience and  the  excitement  passed  off,  and  a 
week  later  I was  anxious  for  the  clean-up  to  be 
larger. 

The  fall  was  at  hand.  No  rain  had  fallen. 
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The  river  was  now  drying  up,  and  in  a short 
time  I found  myself  without  water  enough  to 
handle  the  gravel.  It  turned  out  to  be  a dry 
winter,  and  what  little  water  was  left  in  the 
river  froze  every  night,  and  did  not  thaw  out 
until  noon  the  next  day.  This  did  not  discourage 
me,  for  I decided  to  build  a wing  dam  over  the 
river;  and,  when  the  rain  would  come  the  fol- 
lowing season,  I could  tear  that  whole  bar  loose 
and  get  down  to  the  bedrock. 

I completed  my  dam  during  the  winter,  and, 
when  the  spring  rains  came,  the  work  came  up  to 
my  expectations.  I found  myself  out  in  the 
stream  up  to  my  waist,  crow-bar  in  hand,  loosen- 
ing up  the  boulders  and  gravel,  also  observing  the 
power  of  the  water  as  it  rolled  the  stuff  along. 

To  me  placer,  or  gravel,  mining  is  the  most 
fascinating  work  I have  ever  followed,  especially 
so  when  getting  results.  To  have  the  real  legal 
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tender  in  your  hand  each  night  after  your  day’s 
work,  and  the  comforting  thought  that  you  have 
taken  it  from  old  Mother  Earth  by  your  own 
honest  labor,  brings  a satisfaction  I have  never 
found  in  any  other  line. 

When  the  rush  of  water  was  over,  later  in  the 
spring,  I got  busy  with  my  sluice  boxes  again, 
shoveling  in  the  gravel  that  lay  on  the  bedrock. 
For  a short  time  it  paid  well,  but  soon  com- 
menced dropping  down  in  quantity.  Every  day 
it  seemed  to  get  less,  and  at  the  end  of  nineteen 
months  of  hard  work  I found  myself  standing 
dazed  over  a “petered”  out  claim.  I was  sorely 
disappointed,  for  I had  fully  expected  to  take 
enough  gold  from  that  claim  to  take  care  of  my 
wants  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  but,  to  sum  it  all 
up,  I had  not  made  living  wages. 

I now  realize  that  the  experience  had  much 
to  do  with  curing  me  of  the  gold  hunting  fever, 
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at  least  I have  never  experienced  the  same  en- 
thusiasm that  carried  me  through  that  adventure. 
I have  had  a few  spasms  of  short  duration,  but, 
when  results  were  lacking,  I was  a good  quitter. 
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CHAPTER  II 
The  Roadside  Smithy 

Soon  after  abandoning  the  gold  mine,  and  tak- 
ing a careful  inventory  of  my  assets  and  financial 
standing,  I found  myself  possessed  of  some  house- 
hold goods,  a mining  outfit  consisting  of  some 
tools  and  old  lumber,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
eighty  dollars  in  debt.  My  assets  would  not 
cover  my  indebtedness.  I was  broke  proper,  and, 
worse,  in  debt.  In  order  to  get  away  from  the 
whole  thing  for  a day,  I shouldered  my  old  shot- 
gun and  started  up  the  mountain  for  the  stage 
road.  After  a half  hour  I reached  a beautiful 
little  spot  on  the  stage  road,  known  to  moun- 
taineers as  a “saddle”, — a prominent  hill  with 
the  west  end  sloping  gradually  to  the  road,  the 
north  and  south  sides  sloping  away  to  the  gulches 
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on  either  side.  I rested  here  awhile,  struck  by 
the  beautiful  scenic  view  this  spot  commanded 
of  the  distant  hills,  with  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  in  the  background.  There  seemed  to 
be  a charm  about  this  spot  that  I had  never  felt 
before  in  any  other  place.  My  old  day  dream 
was  revived,  and  I felt  that  I would  be  content 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  this  beautiful  spot. 

My  recent  failure  in  the  gold  mine  and  pres- 
ent financial  conditions  did  not  seem  to  discour- 
age or  debar  me  from  making  a try.  I was  full 
of  try  in  those  days,  and  my  slogan  was,  “Get 
there,  Ely.” 

I noticed  a large  number  of  freight  teams 
traveling  the  road,  going  and  coming  to  and 
from  the  resorts  above  Wawona  and  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley;  also  to  and  from  the  old  Miami 
sawmill.  Most  of  these  freighters  were  bringing 
in  loads  of  grain  and  hay  to  feed  the  Stage  Com- 
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pany’s  horses  during  the  summer  months.  This 
company  had  several  hundred  horses  in  service, 
hauling  the  tourists  from  Raymond,  to  and  from 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  Mariposa  grove  of 
big  trees.  Raymond  was  the  starting  point  for 
the  stages:  they  usually  left  there  at  7 a.m. 
Every  eight  or  ten  miles  along  the  road  were 
large  barns  with  a fresh  supply  of  horses.  They 
arrived  at  Ahwahnee  about  noon.  This  was  the 
dinner  station,  and  was  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  Raymond.  The  evening  of  the  same  day 
would  land  the  tourist  at  Wawona,  covering  a 
distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles  for  the  day. 
The  following  day  the  tourist  was  landed  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

After  I had  drank  a full  measure  of  the  beau- 
ty and  charm  of  surroundings  of  that  dear  old 
spot,  the  “Saddle”, — which  afterward  became  my 
home, — I wandered  up  the  stage  road.  . After 
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passing  the  first  bend  in  the  road,  of  which  there 
were  many, — for  it  might  fittingly  be  called  the 
ram’s  horn  grade, — I came  upon  a broken  down 
freight  wagon.  The  teamster  told  me  his  hind 
wheel  had  given  out,  and  he  would  'have  to 
leave  his  wagon  in  the  road  and  take  his  wheel 
on  a sled  to  Raymond,  sixteen  and  a half  miles 
distant,  to  have  it  repaired.  He  wished  that 
some  blacksmith  would  start  a shop  at  this  point, 
he  would  have  plenty  to  do  repairing  the  broken 
down  outfits  along  the  road. 

Right  then  it  flashed  into  my  mind  that  in  my 
boyhood  days  I had  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
a roadside  smithy;  but  the  hard,  dirty  work  did 
not  appeal  to  me,  so  I did  not  follow  it  after  my 
three  years’  apprenticeship.  But  now  I was 
broke,  and  here  was  a chance  to  establish  myself 
in  my  own  shop.  Yes!  But  where  were  the 
shop  and  tools  and  stock  going  to  come  from? 
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It  occurred  to  me  that  the  lumber  used  in  my 
mining  claim  on  the  river  would  answer  to  build 
a small  shop,  and  perhaps  I could  borrow  enough 
tools  to  start  with ; and  in  my  spare  time  I could 
make  many  of  the  tools  that  I required,  which  I 
afterwards  did. 

Bbt  I must  have  coal,  iron,  horseshoes,  nails 
and  hard  woods  for  repairs.  I then  concluded 
to  see  my  grocery  man,  to  whom  I was  already 
indebted,  and  ask  him  to  supply  me  with  the 
needed  stock.  This  took  nerve,  but,  when  your 
intentions  are  honest,  it  gives  you  nerve.  The 
grocery  man  was  a grouchy  fellow,  but,  never- 
theless, he  had  a good  heart.  He  seemed  to  have 
faith  in  me,  and  I am  pleased  to  say  his  faith 
was  not  abused.  He  agreed  to  supply  me  with 
the  needed  things,  also  with  groceries,  which  he 
did  to  the  limit. 

When  I felt  assured  of  the  necessaries  to  make 
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a start,  I looked  up  the  man  in  possession  of  the 
land  on  which  the  saddle  was  situated.  Upon 
learning  that  he  was  located  on  the  roadside 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  the  saddle,  I 
lost  no  time  in  looking  him  up  and  laying  my 
plans  before  him.  He  very  willingly  granted  me 
permission  to  build  a shop  on  the  saddle.  The 
next  day  found  me  busy  leveling  the  ground  near 
the  roadside  for  the  building  of  the  shop.  Then 
with  “Pet”,  my  wonderful  little  pack  “jack”,  I 
started  carrying  my  mine  lumber  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  a distance  of  a mile.  Pet  was  a very 
wise  jenny,  she  had  almost  human  intelligence, 
and  seemed  to  take  pride  in  doing  her  work  with 
dignity.  She  was  naturally  aristocratic  in  all  her 
ways,  her  only  exception  to  this  being  she  was 
passionately  fond  of  a chew  of  tobacco.  When 
I filled  my  pipe  she  never  failed  to  utter  a peevish 
whine  for  her  chew,  and,  if  I did  not  notice  her 
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pleading,  that  whine  ended  in  a roar  that  could 
be  heard  for  miles.  When  she  received  her  chew, 
she  munched  it  between  contented  grunts,  with 
all  the  satisfaction  of  a schoolgirl  chewing  a 
chocolate  cream. 

Some  of  my  lumber  was  eighteen  feet  long  and 
four  by  six  inches, — old  stringers  discarded  from 
the  lumber  flumes  when  being  repaired.  With 
a pack  saddle  on  Pet  and  the  ends  of  two  of  these 
pieces  lashed  to  the  saddle,  I would  step  back 
and  pick  up  the  other  two  ends,  then  sing  out  to 
Pet  to  go  ahead.  She  would  lead  the  way  up  the 
mountain  side,  resting  at  intervals  for  a few 
minutes.  A few  weeks  later  found  me  standing 
behind  the  anvil  with  all  kinds  of  repair  work 
and  horse  shoeing  piling  in  on  me.  My  little 
roadside  shop  became  the  center  of  attraction  to 
passersby.  There  w;as  plenty  of  money  among 
the  teamsters,  and  they  were  a big-hearted  set  of 
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fellows.  They  all  seemed  pleased  with  my  ven- 
ture, and  treated  me  with  the  utmost  respect. 
As  many  of  them  exclaimed,  “This  is  certainly 
a big  thing  for  us  teamsters,  to  have  a shop  at 
this  place.” 

By  fall  I had  earned  enough  to  pay  off  my  debts 
and  buy  some  new  tools  and  stock.  The  follow- 
ing spring  I began  doing  business  with  the  whole- 
sale houses  in  San  Francisco.  After  dealing  for 
a season  for  cash,  these  houses  offered  and  did 
extend  a most  liberal  credit  to  me.  This  enabled 
me  to  carry  a larger  stock,  including  a supply 
of  farm  implements,  and  also  to  handle  much 
more  business. 
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CHAPTER  III 
Locating  the  Homestead 

In  the  late  summer  of  the  second  year  my 
neighbor  who  claimed  the  land  on  which  my 
shop  was  built  stepped  in  one  afternoon  and 
offered  to  sell  me  his  little  two-room  house, 
which  was  a plain  box  twelve  by  twenty  feet. 

He  said,  “I  am  going  to  quit  this  niche  of  the 
woods  and  go  north.” 

I said,  ‘‘What  about  your  land?” 

He  replied : “Oh,  it  is  not  my  land,  it  is  Gov- 
ernment land.  I have  simply  been  a squatter  and 
thought  of  filing  at  one  time,  but  now  I have 
changed  my  mind.” 

He  offered  me  his  house  for  twenty  dollars. 
I felt  like  offering  him  fifty,  but,  not  being  over- 
burdened with  cash,  lost  no  time  in  closing  the 
deal  at  his  price. 
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The  next  morning  the  butcher  stopped  to  de- 
liver my  meat,  and  said:  “Your  neighbor  is  leav- 
ing here.  Why  don’t  you  file  on  this  land?” 

I asked  him  if  he  knew  the  legal  numbers  of 
the  land,  and  he  gave  them  to  me. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  I started  on 
foot  for  Raymond,  to  catch  the  nine  a.m.  train 
for  the  county  seat.  I reached  Madera  at  noon, 
and  by  four  o’clock  that  afternoon  had  qualified 
and  placed  my  filing  on  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  Government  land,  the  southeast  quarter 
of  which  my  shop  now  stood  on.  After  return- 
ing home,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  commence 
complying  with  the  homestead  laws  and  regula- 
tions. A lean-to  shed  ten  by  twelve  was  built 
on  the  north  end  of  my  shop.  In  this  I placed 
the  necessary  requirements  for  the  homestead 
cabin,  consisting  of  a home-made  bed,  an  old- 
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fashioned  wood  stove,  a table  and  a couple  of 
stools,  together  with  cooking  utensils  and  dishes. 

I was  now  a qualified  homesteader,  and  in 
possession  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
mountain  land.  My  day  dream  had  been  realized 
so  far.  The  next  requirement  was  the  clearing 
of  land,  planting  of  trees,  and  raising  of  hay. 
All  of  this  followed,  to  the  full  measure  of 
lawful  requirements.  Every  spare  hour  from  my 
work  in  the  shop  was  eagerly  devoted  to  home- 
building. 

The  following  spring  1 tore  down  the  little 
house  I had  purchased,  moved  the  lumber  down 
to  the  saddle,  about  fifty  steps  to  the  rear  of  the 
shop.  This  spot  was  where  I rested  on  that 
eventful  day  after  climbing  the  mountain  from 
the  river,  where  I had  abandoned  the  gold  mine. 
The  spot  was  on  a rise  about  fifteen  feet  higher 
than  where  the  shop  stood,  and,  as  before  stated, 
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commanded  the  most  beautiful  scenic  view  of  the 
whole  landscape.  Here  I began  building  my 
house.  I employed  an  old  miner  to  build  my 
fireplace,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  I did  wholly 
myself.  When  finished,  it  was  a snug  little  four- 
room  house,  with  a large  cellar  beneath  and  an 
outside  porch  on  the  south  side  thirty-two  feet 
long.  This  answered  for  our  summer  dining- 
room, also  for  a sleeping  porch  during  the  hot 
weather. 

When  the  house  was  completed,  the  clearing 
of  a few  acres  for  an  orchard  was  begun.  I 
picked  the  north  hillside  for  my  orchard.  It 
was  rather  steep  and  • covered  with  brush  and 
trees.  When  this  was  cleared,  the  wood  from  it 
well  repaid  me  for  the  labor,  if  fuel  for  the 
fireplace  was  to  be  considered. 

How  well  I remember  those  long,  happy  win- 
ter evenings  spent  by  that  old  fireplace,  with  the 
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old  coal  oil  lamp  on  the  table,  going  over  the 
literature  from  the  outside  world!  What  a 
blessed  feeling  of  contentment  to  be  in  your  own 
home,  by  your  own  fireside,  and  feel  that  you 
had  earned  it  all  by  honest,  hard  labor!  The 
wind  howling  through  the  timber,  the  electric 
storms  by  night,  peals  of  thunder  that  shook  the 
house,  the  snow-covered  landscape,  all  seemed  to 
lend  enchantment  to  being  part  of  it;  and  yet, 
when  spring  arrived  with  all  its  beauty  and 
splendor,  it  would  seem  as  though  we  were  being 
born  over  again. 

The  orchard  and  vineyard  thrived.  Old- 
timers,  who  had  laughed  at  my  idea  of  raising 
fruit  without  irrigation,  came  around  some  few 
years  later,  and  munched  with  much  satisfaction 
the  fruit  and  grapes  my  vines  were  bearing. 
Some  of  them  inquired  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and  were  eager  for  further  in- 
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formation  as  to  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them. 
My  orchard  was  small,  but  it  bore  abundantly 
of  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  nectarines,  prunes 
and  quinces.  The  grapes  comprised  Hamburg, 
Mission,  Malvasia,  Thompson  Seedless,  and 
White  Emperor.  All  did  well.  From  these 
grapes  each  year  I made  a splendid  grade  of 
wine : when  it  was  ten  days  old,  it  had  the  flavor 
of  sherry  and  port  wine  blended. 

In  later  years,  samples  of  the  fruit  and  grapes 
sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Madera 
were  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  the  finest 
samples  ever  received  from  the  hills.  Tourists 
from  all  over  the  world  paid  me  many  compli- 
ments for  the  production  of  this  fruit. 

I also  had  raspberries,  blackberries  and  logan- 
berries in  abundance.  These  I irrigated  from  the 
overflow  of  the  spring  which  supplied  us  with 
water.  Every  summer  when  the  resorts  above 
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our  place  opened,  our  berries  were  in  demand, 
because  they  were  fresh,  firm,  and  had  a snappy 
flavor.  The  resort  keepers  often  told  me  they 
wished  I could  have  been  present  and  heard  the 
many  compliments  paid  to  my  products. 

My  next  investment  was  in  a beautiful  little 
brown  mare  and  a Jersey  cow.  As  years  rolled 
on,  the  descendants  of  these  animals  furnished 
me  with  a nice  little  bunch  of  horses  and  a fine 
herd  of  milk  cows  and  beef  producers.  In  later 
years  I have  taken  two-year-old  steers  in  from 
the  range,  that  weighed  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  sold  some  of  them  at  the  low  price  of  forty- 
five  dollars.  Every  fall  I reserved  one  of  these 
steers  for  my  own  use,  as  corned  beef.  I also 
kept  one  to  be  quartered  out  among  the  neigh- 
bors, when  they  desired  it.  I must  confess  I 
never  could  do  the  slaughtering  myself.  Some- 
one better  qualified  did  that  for  me.  All  of  my 
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animals  were  pets,  and  the  cruel  act  of  slaugh- 
tering them  never  appealed  to  me.  I even  felt 
guilty  at  being  a party  to  it;  in  fact,  that  was 
the  only  disagreeable  part  of  stock  raising  to  me. 

I raised  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs 
in  a season,  and  saw  them  thrive  on  acorns, 
manzanita  berries  and  other  wild  feeds.  At  this 
time  every  one  seemed  to  be  raising  hogs.  I had 
a fine,  thriving  bunch;  but,  when  fall  came,  and 
there  were  no  rains  to  start  the  grass  or  soften 
the  ground,  so  they  could  root  for  a living,  they 
began  to  take  on  a lean,  hungry  look.  As  the 
winter  came  on,  still  dry  and  cold,  they  sure  got 
to  look  a skinny  bunch.  I realized  something 
must  be  done  if  I was  going  to  save  them.  I 
bought  a few  tons  of  cracked  corn  and  cooked  it 
the  day  before  feeding.  In  a few  weeks  they 
began  to  sicken  and  die,  at  the  rate  of  from  two 
to  six  a day.  I used  all  kinds  of  dope  and 
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methods  to  save  them;  but,  when  spring  came 
and  wild  feed  was  plenty,  my  twelve-hundred- 
dollar  bunch  of  hogs  had  dwindled  down  to 
three  old  sows  and  six  gilts.  These  I took  to  be 
a survival  of  the  fittest,  but  I was  through  with 
the  hog  business  right  then. 

For  several  years  the  cellar  beneath  the  house 
was  well  filled  with  barrels  of  corned  beef, 
pickled  pork,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  bottled  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  berries,  jams  and  jellies,  pre- 
pared by  my  wife’s  hands.  All  were  our  own 
products.  We  had  the  material  for  a good  meal 
at  any  time  of  the  year  in  that  old  cellar.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  as  high  as  six  of  the 
cows  were  fresh,  we  made  butter  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hot  season.  This  butter  was 
packed  in  Mason  jars,  like  fruit,  a light  seal  of 
sugar  and  salt  placed  on  top,  and  the  lid  screwed 
on.  Then  the  jars  were  laid  in  a cool,  dark 
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trench  dug  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  cellar. 
Butter  treated  in  this  way  has  kept  reasonably 
fresh  for  a year. 

We  also  had  a large  flock  of  chickens,  and  the 
surplus  eggs  were  stored  in  buckets,  in  dry  salt, 
for  winter  use.  High  prices  of  these  things  did 
not  affect  us  in  those  good  old  days.  We  had  an 
abundance  at  all  times. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
The  Forest  Fires 

About  the  time  that  we  were  settled  in  our 
new  home  a forest  fire  broke  out  in  mid-summer 
in  our  neighborhood.  All  of  the  settlers,  men, 
women  and  children,  dropped  their  work  and 
went  out  in  a body  to  fight  the  fire.  No  matter 
if  your  neighbor  disliked  you,  in  this  emergency 
all  old  grudges  were  set  aside,  and  everybody 
worked  to  protect  your  interests.  Three  occa- 
sions were  distinctly  notable  for  the  expression  of 
this  good  old  democracy, — the  funeral,  the  forest 
fire,  and  the  dance.  How  often  I wished  that 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood  could  have  prevailed  at 
all  other  times!  But,  like  all  other  members  of 
the  human  race,  we  allowed  personalities  to  creep 
into  our  daily  lives. 
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It  was  a real  thrill  to  be  a witness  of  one  of 
those  forest  fires.  I have  seen  a breast  of  fire, 
one  mile  wide,  sweeping  through  one  of  those 
pine  forests,  and,  when  it  reached  a spot  where 
the  timber  was  high,  the  flames  seemed  to  reach 
the  skies.  The  tall,  dry  grass  and  thick  under- 
brush made  it  impossible  for  us  to  combat  with 
it  in  those  localities.  Our  only  salvation  was  to 
get  to  a road,  trail  or  clear  place,  and  start  back- 
fires to  meet  the  main  one.  On  some  occasions 
days  and  nights  were  spent  fighting  it,  before  we 
could  get  it  under  control. 

It  finally  became  generally  understood  among 
the  settlers  that  someone  had  a grouch,  as  every 
summer,  when  the  brush  and  grass  was  dry  and 
would  burn  well,  fires  were  started  a few  hours 
apart  in  different  localities,  and  in  a short  time 
the  whole  country  was  a burning  mass  of  fire. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  when  we  had  sue- 
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ceeded  in  wiping  out  a most  destructive  fire, 
which  had  destroyed  considerable  property,  as 
well  as  burning  up  all  of  the  wild  feed  for  our 
stock,  one  of  the  settlers  called  on  me  and  in- 
formed me  that  several  of  the  neighbors  would 
like  to  hold  a meeting  on  Sunday  in  my  garden. 
In  this  garden  I had  constructed  a large  shed 
for  a summer  kitchen,  also  a spring  house  to 
cover  the  spring,  and  alongside  of  this  a shower 
bathhouse.  I had  mounted  a fifty-gallon  gaso- 
line barrel  on  the  ledge  of  rock,  which  was 
several  feet  higher  than  the  spring,  and,  with  a 
force  pump  on  the  spring,  would  pump  this  bar- 
rel full  of  water  in  the  morning,  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun  would  heat  it  to  high  degree  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  that  as  high  as  a dozen  baths  could  be 
obtained  from  one  filling. 

The  following  Sunday  morning  my  neighbors 
arrived  about  ten  o’clock.  There  were  about 
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eight  of  them,  and  they  all  looked  serious.  I was 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  which  I did,  and 
was  somewhat  embarrassed  to  learn  that  they  had 
elected  me  secretary  and  treasurer.  I was  also 
instructed  to  make  suggestions  and  to  write  up 
a set  of  by-laws.  After  they  were  adopted,  we 
were  all  sworn  to  stand  by  these  laws.  There 
was  not  very  much  parliamentary  red  tape  about 
our  proceedings,  but  we  were  all  sincere  and 
acting  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  It  was  gen- 
erally conceded  at  this  meeting  that  there  was  a 
fire  bug  in  this  community,  and,  in  all  fairness 
to  ourselves,  it  was  our  duty  to  land  him. 

One  of  the  members  present  was  known  to  be 
a mountain  trailer,  or  tracker,  one  who  could 
take  the  track  of  anything  from  a hog  to  a man, 
and  follow  them  to  their  location.  This  man 
was  appointed  a committee  of  one  as  a tracker. 
His  duty  was,  at  the  first  sign  of  smoke  or  fire, 
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to  mount  his  saddle  horse  and  ride  to  the  spot, 
and  get  all  possible  information  as  to  how  the 
fire  started.  We . also  had  a relay  committee 
appointed,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  tracker 
and  render  any  assistance  possible.  No  more  fires 
were  started  that  season,  but,  when  the  fire  season 
arrived  the  following  summer,  our  tracker  kept 
his  horse  saddled  night  and  day.  The  annual 
fire  started  as  usual,  and,  at  the  first  sign  of  that 
cloud  of  smoke  rising  from  the  timber,  our 
tracker  was  in  the  saddle  and  off  for  the  scene. 

Upon  landing  at  the  spot  where  the  fire  was 
started,  he  observed  a fresh  horse  track  on  the 
trail,  also  where  the  rider  of  this  horse  had 
dismounted  and  walked  about  fifty  feet  to  a dry 
brush  pile,  and  started  his  first  fire  for  the  day. 
Our  tracker  took  no  further  interest  in  the  fire, 
which  was  spreading  rapidly,  but  rode  on,  fol- 
lowing the  track  of  the  horse.  About  a half 
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hour  later  he  saw  another  cloud  of  smoke  arising 
some  distance  ahead.  He  then  rode  rapidly  on 
to  the  next  fire,  and  found  the  same  evidence  as 
at  the  first  place.  The  tracker  now  felt  assured 
he  was  on  the  close  trail  of  the  fire  bug;  but  he 
wished  to  be  careful,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  fire 
bug,  in  order  that  he  might  catch  him  in  the  act. 

On  coming  to  the  stage  road,  several  miles 
below  where  he  had  started  the  first  fire,  the 
bug  crossed  it  and  traveled  along  an  old  road 
leading  to  a deserted  ranch.  About  a half  mile 
in  on  this  road  he  started  his  third  fire,  then  rode 
back  leisurely  to  the  stage  road.  Here  he  met 
the  tracker  face  to  face.  The  tracker  was  cool 
and  collected,  and  greeted  the  bug  with  “Hello, 
Bill,  there  seems  to  be  some  fire  going  on.” 

Bill  replied,  “Haven’t  seen  any,  but  there 
seems  to  be  lots  of  smoke  about.” 

Each  rode  on  in  opposite  directions.  The 
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tracker  arrived  at  the  starting  point  of  the  third 
fire,  and  found  the  same  evidence  as  at  both  of 
the  other  places.  He  then  turned  back  and  took 
up  the  trail  of  the  horse  the  fire  bug  was  riding. 

On  reaching  the  old  mining  town  of  Grub- 
gulch,  one  hour  later,  he  found  the  bug  sitting 
comfortably  in  a chair  in  front  of  the  grocery 
store.  By  this  time  the  fires  had  spread  for 
miles,  and  the  settlers  were  out  fighting  them. 
The  tracker  rode  up,  dismounted,  and  seated 
himself  close  to  the  bug,  who  pulled  his  pipe  out 
and  filled  it,  then  asked  the  tracker  for  a match, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  “I  haven’t  had  a 
smoke  all  day  because  I had  no  match!” 

The  tracker  remarked:  “The  whole  country 
down  the  road  seems  to  be  on  fire.  Guess  I will 
go  back  down  there  and  look  it  over.” 

The  bug  replied:  “Oh,  I guess  it’s  mostly 
smoke.  I believe  I will  go  up  to  Sandy  Flat, 
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and  see  my  son.”  With  this  he  rose  up  and 
walked  out  to  his  saddle  horse,  mounted,  and 
started  out  on  the  stage  road  leading  to  my  home. 

The  tracker,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  fire, 
took  up  the  track  once  more,  and  followed  to  a 
point  on  the  stage  road  a half  mile  south  of  my 
home.  At  this  point  the  bug  had  left  the  road 
and  gone  up  a cow  trail  into  a rough,  brushy 
flat,  surrounded  by  timber.  As  the  trailer  en- 
tered the  timber,  he  noticed  that  the  old  man 
had  dismounted  and  was  looking  for  a favorable 
spot  to  start  his  fourth  fire.  The  tracker  pulled 
his  six-shooter  from  his  holster,  and  was  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  fire  to  be  started.  For- 
tunately for  the  old  man,  the  tracker  was  riding 
a very  nervous  little  mare,  and  she  would  not 
stand  still,  but  kept  prancing  around  on  the  dry 
twigs  that  had  fallen  from  the  trees.  This  gave 
the  old  man  a tip  that  someone  was  following 
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him,  and  he  did  not  start  his  fourth  fire,  but 
mounted  and  rode  on  to  his  abode  on  the  river 
some  miles  distant.  But  the  tracker  followed 
and  stayed  on  guard  in  full  view  of  the  hut  until 
the  relief  committee  arrived  some  hours  later. 

After  reporting  his  discoveries  to  them,  he 
departed  and  went  to  his  home  for  food  and  rest. 
The  relief  committee  stayed  on  guard  until  day- 
light next  morning.  As  daylight  was  breaking, 
the  old  man  came  out  and  saddled  his  horse, 
mounted  and  rode  up  the  river,  cautiously  keep- 
ing close  to  the  water’s  edge.  He  kept  off  the 
trail,  and  rode  through  a rough,  trailless  section, 
and  arrived  that  evening  at  one  of  the  old  pioneer 
cattlemen’s  cabins,  where  he  stayed  over  night. 
The  committee  were  still  on  the  trail  and  lay  in 
watch  all  night.  Early  the  next  morning  the  old 
man  mounted  his  horse  and  resumed  his  journey 
towards  Sandy  Flat.  On  nearing  this  point,  the 
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committee  concluded  the  old  man  had  become 
wise  and  would  start  no  more  fires  that  day.  So 
they  rode  up  rapidly  to  him  and  saluted  him 
thus,  “Hello,  Bill,  isn’t  it  about  time  you  was 
starting  another  fire?” 

To  which  Bill  replied,  “I  haven’t  had  a match 
all  day.” 

The  older  man  of  the  committee  then  said: 
“Well,  here  is  a bunch  of  matches.  Now  get 
busy  and  start  your  other  fire,  and,  remember, 
it  will  be  your  last  fire  to  start  in  these  hills.” 

The  old  man  replied,  “I  suppose  you  will  have 
all  to  say  about  that.” 

The  committee  returned  home,  a meeting  was 
called,  and  a warrant  was  sworn  out  for  the  old 
man. 

He  was  taken  to  the  county  seat  and  tried  in 
the  Superior  Court;  but,  owing  to  his  old  age 
and  objections  to  the  evidence,  the  old  man  was 
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acquitted.  This  incident,  however,  ended  the 
forest  fires,  from  that  source  at  least.  True,  we 
had  other  fires  afterwards,  but  their  origin  was 
not  incendiary,  and  was  easily  traced  to  some 
other  cause. 
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CHAPTER  V 
Baby 

Baby  was  the  first  animal  born  on  the  place. 
I had  always  had  a desire  to  own  an  ideal  horse, 
one  that  I had  raised  and  trained  to  my  own 
liking.  Baby  came  up  to  my  ideal,  even  beyond 
my  expectations.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  after 
giving  birth  to  a beautiful  male  colt,  she  was 
accidentally  shot  and  killed.  When  I found  her 
a few  days  later  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  I 
took  the  bell  from  off  her  neck  and  sat  down  on 
her  haunch  and  had  a good  bawl.  I never  could 
learn  to  love  another  horse  as  I did  Baby. 

This  experience  helped  to  make  me  uncon- 
cerned about  all  animals.  She  was  the  type  of 
the  perfect  horse,  always  eager  to  learn  some  new 
stunts.  She  never  knew  what  the  stroke  of  a 
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whip  meant.  She  was  a beautiful  bright  bay  in 
color,  with  long,  black  mane  and  tail;  full  of 
dignity,  and  yet  as  docile  as  a kitten.  Ride,  pack 
or  drive,  single  or  double,  under  the  saddle,  in 
the  buggy,  on  the  sled  or  wagon,  Baby  was  the 
ideal,  obedient  horse.  A photograph  of  the  neck 
and  head  of  this  mare  was  selected  by  an  Eas- 
tern firm  of  advertisers  as  the  head  of  the  per- 
fect horse. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
The  Stage  Holdups 

As  stated  in  a previous  chapter,  the  horse- 
drawn  stages  going  to  and  from  the  Yosemite 
Valley  passed  daily  in  front  of  my  shop  and 
home.  In  fact,  the  road  was  graded  through  the 
southeast  quarter  of  my  homestead.  These  stages 
arrived  at  this  point,  coming  from  Raymond,  at 
about  half  past  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the 
down  stages  to  Raymond,  from  the  valley,  passed 
about  one  thirty  in  the  afternoon.  The  second 
summer  after  my  shop  was  built,  and  I was 
feeling  well  established  in  the  business,  the  sheriff 
drove  up  to  the  shop  one  hot  afternoon,  and 
stopped  his  fine  big  bay  team  under  one  of  the 
large  shade  trees  in  front  of  the  shop.  I noticed 
the  animals  were  covered  with  foaming  sweat 
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and  panting  for  breath.  I called  out:  “Hallo, 
John,  you  have  been  driving  some.” 

He  replied:  “Yes.  Guess  I will  have  to  let 
them  cool  off  a few  moments.”  He  then  looked 
at  his  watch  and  said:  “I  left  Madera  at  twelve 
thirty.  It  is  forty-two  miles  to  this  point.  I 
have  averaged  twelve  miles  an  hour.”  He  was 
quite  sociable,  but  I noticed  a serious  expression 
on  his  face,  and  a deep  anxiety  for  the  team  to 
cool  off. 

I never  did  like  to  quiz  an  officer  on  duty,  but 
could  not  resist  asking  this  question,  “Anything 
wrong  up  the  line,  John,” 

He  held  his  breath  a few  seconds,  then  re- 
plied: “Yes,  one  of  the  stages  was  held  up  at 
Nipon,  about  eight  miles  above.”  No  more  was 
said  on  the  subject,  and  a short  time  later  he 
drove  off. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  holdup,  a lone,  masked 
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bandit  stepped  out  in  the  road  at  a point  that 
was  well  surrounded  with  brush.  For  some  dis- 
tance the  road  was  straight,  with  a slight  incline, 
and  commanded  a clear  view  of  the  road  from 
both  the  up  and  down  travel.  The  bandit  car- 
ried an  old-fashioned,  forty-four  Winchester  re- 
peating rifle.  This  he  had  swung  over  his  shoulder 
by  means  of  a piece  of  baling  wire,  one  end  of 
which  was  fastened  to  the  stock  of  the  gun  and 
the  other  end  to  the  barrel.  This  left  the  gun 
hanging  in  a swing  over  his  shoulder,  on  his  right 
side,  and  about  at  his  elbow  height.  His  right 
hand  was  grasped  around  the  hand  hold,  with  his 
finger  on  the  trigger.  The  gun,  supported  in 
this  way,  could  be  swung  at  any  angle  and  up 
or  down  by  one  hand.  After  halting  the  stage, 
commanding  the  passengers  to  get  out  and  line 
up,  also  ordering  the  driver  to  keep  his  seat,  the 
bandit  removed  his  hat.  He  had  a good  head  of 
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iron  gray  hair,  and  was  very  cool  and  politic. 
Taking  his  hat  in  his  left  hand  and  with  his  gun 
swung  threateningly  in  his  right  hand,  he  ordered 
the  passengers  to  dig  up  all  of  their  available 
coin  and  drop  it  in  the  hat.  No  protests  were 
offered  by  the  passengers;  and,  after  they  had 
contributed  all  of  their  cash,  they  were  ordered 
to  get  back  into  the  stage,  and  the  driver  told  to 
drive  on.  So  ended  this  holdup.  The  sheriff 
arrived  that  same  afternoon,  gathered  all  possible 
evidence,  scoured  the  hills  for  several  hours  and 
returned. 

The  bandit  had  made  good  his  escape.  On 
this  occasion  the  bandit  refused  to  take  any  jewel- 
ry, cash  only.  Two  weeks  later  the  bandit  held 
up  two  stages.  The  going  in  stages  were  always 
the  ones  held  up,  presumably  for  the  reason  that 
the  down  stages  had  passed  this  point  at  this 
time  of  day;  this  left  no  point  for  a conflict  by 
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meeting  stages  coming  from  opposite  directions. 
Another  reason  was  that  the  passengers  going  in 
were  usually  better  supplied  with  money  than 
were  those  coming  out. 

This  second  holdup  was  carried  out  by  the 
same  bandit,  some  distance  above  the  first  one, 
and  on  a bend  in  the  road  commanding  a splen- 
did view  for  a long  distance  up  and  down.  The 
proceedings  were  conducted  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  After  relieving  the  passengers  of  their  cash 
and  ordering  them  back  into  their  stages,  the 
bandit  coolly  walked  around  to  one  of  the  driv- 
ers, who  was  awaiting  the  command  to  drive  on, 
and  inquired  the  time  of  day.  The  driver  pulled 
out  his  large  gold  watch  and  held  it  up  to  the 
bandit’s  gaze.  The  bandit  said:  “Thank  you. 
You  carry  a fine  watch  for  a stage  driver.” 

The  driver  said:  “Yes,  do  you  want  it?” 

The  bandit  replied:  “No,  I don’t  rob  working 
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men.  These  people  of  leisure  are  the  ones  I am 
after.”  The  sheriff  and  his  posse  arrived  as 
usual,  made  all  possible  effort  to  locate  the  ban- 
dit, but,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  failed. 

In  a short  time  it  began  to  be  whispered 
around  that  the  bandit  was  a local  man.  Nearly 
every  settler  seemed  to  have  a clue.  At  least  six 
of  the  settlers  were  named  as  the  supposed  bandit. 
Personally,  I do  not  believe  any  one  of  them 
were  guilty.  These  rumors  became  so  wide 
spread  that  the  sheriff  came  up  again  on  a tour 
of  investigation.  On  this  occasion,  as  usual,  he 
stopped  for  a short  rest  at  my  place,  and  on  his 
return  from  a visit  to  the  neighborhood  he 
stopped  again.  He  informed  me  he  had  secured 
evidence  enough  to  take  a certain  man  into 
custody,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  get  him. 
That  evening,  on  drawing  up  to  the  post-office, 
I found  the  man  in  custody  of  the  Mariposa 
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sheriff.  He  and  his  gun  answered  the  description 
of  the  bandit.  Our  sheriff  was  out  for  further 
evidence,  after  taking  the  man  into  custody  and 
leaving  him  in  charge  of  the  Mariposa  sheriff. 
On  returning  home  some  hours  later,  I met  our 
sheriff  riding  a horse.  I remarked,  “Well,  John, 
I see  you  have  your  man.” 

He  replied:  “Yes,  I have  him;  but  all  I have 
done  is  now  undone.  Jack  is  not  guilty.  By 
very  careful  investigation  I have  been  convinced 
that  Jack  was  on  his  claim  all  day  at  work;  he 
certainly  did  not  pull  that  job  off.” 

Jack  was  turned  loose  as  soon  as  the  sheriff 
reached  the  post-office.  No  further  arrests  were 
made.  Another  settler,  who  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  being  the  bandit,  was  located  on  a 
homestead  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  holdup 
locality.  I was  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
man,  and  familiar  with  all  his  habits.  He  was 
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a student  of  nature  and  all  of  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  it,  very  reticent,  a hard  worker,  yet 
kind-hearted  and  courteous  to  those  he  liked.  He 
had  faithfully  developed  his  homestead  by  plant- 
ing a beautiful  orchard  and  vineyard,  and  also 
raised  a fine  herd  of  Jersey  milch  cows.  From 
the  sale  of  his  fruit  and  butter,  and  the  occasional 
selling  of  a steer  or  milch  cow,  he  made  an  honest 
living  and  was  able  to  meet  all  of  his  obligations. 

Many  times  I have  spent  Sunday  with  this 
man  on  his  homestead,  and  enjoyed  with  deep 
interest  demonstrations  of  the  different  lines  of 
work  he  was  following.  He  had  applied  scien- 
tific methods  and  rules  to  everything  he  did. 
Forestry,  photography,  fruit  raising,  stock  rais- 
ing, and  all  that  follows  in  their  line,  were  pleas- 
ing pastimes  for  this  man.  He  was  too  highly 
developed  in  the  science  of  life  to  stoop  down  to 
robbing  a stage.  He  had  higher  aims  in  life,  and 
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was  capable  of  getting  better  results  from  other 
sources.  I felt  sure  that,  if  this  man  had  been 
known  and  understood,  as  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  know  him,  his  accusers  would  have  cause  to  be 
sorry  for  their  opinions.  The  arrest  of  Jack  was 
a great  surprise  to  many  of  us,  as  the  settler 
mentioned  in  the  article,  and  whom  I will  de- 
signate as  Harry,  was  openly  declared  to  be  the 
real  bandit. 

Several  months  before  this  holdup,  just  after 
the  San  Francisco  fire  and  earthquake,  Harry 
left  his  homestead  in  charge  of  his  wife,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  San  Francisco.  His  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  forestry  and  the  lumber  busi- 
ness opened  up  a splendid  field  in  that  line  of 
work,  during  the  rebuilding  activities  of  that  city 
after  the  fire.  I am  personally  aware  of  a com- 
mission of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  that  Harry 
received  on  a cargo  of  lumber,  that  he  was  re- 
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sponsible  for  landing  in  the  harbor  shortly  after 
the  fire.  This  transaction  was  carried  out  a short 
time  before  the  stages  were  held  up,  of  which  he 
was  accused  of  being  the  bandit.  I was  receiving 
letters  from  Harry  every  few  weeks,  telling  me 
of  his  success,  and  advising  me  to  come  back  to 
the  city,  if  I wished  to  make  money  fast  and 
easy.  Wells  Fargo’s  head  detective  stopped  at 
my  place  for  a short  rest  on  his  tour  of  investi- 
gation of  the  robbery.  He  said  he  had  been  over 
the  ground  carefully,  and  found  the  hills,  for 
several  square  miles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
holdup,  covered  with  thick,  dense  brush.  He 
told  me  the  only  way  a bandit  could  be  nabbed 
up  there  would  be  to  surround  all  of  the  brush 
with  a cordon  of  soldiers,  immediately  after  the 
robbery,  and  set  fire  to  the  brush. 

The  most  famous,  and  about  the  last,  of  the 
horse-drawn  stage  holdups  was  pulled  off  a few 
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miles  south  of  my  place.  This  was  also  carried 
out  by  a lone  bandit,  but  presumably  a different 
man.  The  summer  season  had  come  again,  and 
this  was  to  be  about  the  last  season  for  the  horse- 
drawn  stages.  The  automobile  was  about  per- 
fected as  a mountain  climber,  and  was  to  be 
adopted  instead  of  the  horse-drawn  stage. 

With  a coolness  and  daring  never  exhibited 
before  by  one  man,  the  bandit  on  this  occasion 
seemed  to  take  pride  in  making  all  other  holdups 
seem  tame,  as  compared  with  this  one.  He  chose 
a dense,  brushy  strip  of  country,  but  at  a point 
of  the  road  that  was  almost  level  and  composed 
of  a granite,  sandy  flat.  From  where  he  stepped 
out  into  the  road  to  halt  the  stages  he  com- 
manded a view  down  a long  incline  of  the  road, 
up  which  the  stages  were  climbing,  also  a clear, 
long  view  of  the  road  leading  to  the  upper  hills. 
Three  stages  had  left  the  depot  that  morning,  all 
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well  filled  with  tourists.  Five  freight  wagons, 
with  from  four  to  six  horses,  had  also  left  several 
hours  before  the  stages.  There  was  also  a com- 
pany of  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  on  horses, 
en  route  to  take  up  their  summer  abode  at  the 
National  Park,  as  guards  for  the  season. 

This  whole  collection  arrived  in  caravan  style, 
and  following  the  first  stage,  as  it  was  now  being 
held  in  detention  by  the  bandit,  at  the  point  of 
his  gun.  After  the  occupants  of  the  three  stages 
had  been  ordered  to  get  out  and  line  up  in  a 
close  line,  the  freighters  began  to  arrive.  The 
driver  of  each  was  told  to  keep  his  seat  and 
attend  strictly  to  his  own  affairs.  As  on  other 
occasions,  with  hat  in  one  hand  and  the  swinging 
rifle  in  the  other,  the  passengers  of  the  stages 
were  compelled  to  drop  their  donations  into  the 
hat.  About  the  time  this  was  completed,  the 
company  of  soldiers  rode  up  on  the  scene.  This 
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did  not  cause  the  bandit  to  lose  his  nerve,  for  he 
swung  his  gun  on  a line  with  them,  and  ordered 
them  to  halt,  and  keep  their  hands  off  their  guns. 
“I’ll  get  you  if  you  don’t,”  he  yelled.  This  last 
display  of  nerve  was  no  doubt  backed  up  by  the 
knowledge  that  all  ammunition  was  removed 
from  their  guns,  and  also  taken  from  the  men 
before  they  started  on  their  journey  for  the  park. 

Drinking  and  personal  brawls  had  taken  place 
on  other  occasions  of  this  kind,  so  as  a matter  of 
precaution  no  shells  were  allowed  to  be  carried 
until  the  regular  camp  and  discipline  were  re- 
established, though  each  man  carried  his  regular 
arms.  When  the  passengers  were  ordered  back 
to  their  seats,  the  bandit  inquired  of  the  driver 
of  the  first  stage,  “Have  you  the  express  box  on 
board  ?” 

The  driver  answered,  “Yes.” 

“Dump  her  out  here,”  was  the  command. 
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The  driver  promptly  handed  out  the  box.  The 
bandit  took  the  box,  set  it  to  one  side  of  the 
road,  walked  over  to  the  first  freight  wagon,  and 
asked  the  driver  if  he  had  anything  to  eat  on  his 
wagon?  To  this  the  driver  replied,  “I  have  a 
lunch  in  my  jockey  box.” 

The  same  command  followed,  “Dump  it  out 
here.” 

The  driver  cheerfully  dropped  down  over  the 
step  board  of  his  wagon,  and  passed  out  the 
lunch.  On  coming  up  the  incline  and  seeing  the 
stages  standing  still,  this  driver  surmised  it  was 
a holdup,  and,  having  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  a sack  lying  in  his  box  on  the  seat 
beside  him,  grabbed  it  and  threw  it  into  the 
jockey  box  on  the  front  end  of  the  wagon,  the 
same  box  he  was  carrying  his  lunch  in.  Had 
the  bandit  gone  in  with  his  own  hands  to  get  the 
lunch,  he  would  have  added  that  much  more  to 
his  collection. 
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After  receiving  the  lunch,  he  coolly  walked 
back  to  where  the  express  box  was  standing,  and 
ordered  the  whole  caravan  to  move  on  and  not 
to  look  back.  “Keep  moving  on,”  was  his  com- 
mand. They  all  willingly  obeyed  him.  When 
the  soldiers  had  gotten  to  a safe  distance  beyond 
the  scene  of  the  holdup,  they  halted  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  ammunition  wagon,  sometime 
later.  The  officers  in  charge  loaded  several  of 
the  guns,  picked  out  a number  of  the  company, 
and  started  back  to  the  scene  of  the  holdup.  They 
found  the  express  box  demolished  with  an  axe 
the  bandit  had  taken  from  one  of  the  freight 
wagons,  but  all  valuable  contents  had  been  re- 
moved. All  day  they  scoured  the  hills  for  miles 
around  the  scene,  but  no  trace  of  the  bandit  was 
ever  found. 

About  eleven  thirty  on  the  day  of  the  robbery, 
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a stranger  dropped  into  my  shop  and  asked  for 
a drink  of  water.  This  was  a common  daily 
occurrence,  and  a jug  of  cool  water  was  always 
there  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  thirsty  traveler. 
After  relieving  his  thirst  the  stranger  said: 

“I  left  Course  Gold  [a  small  mining  town 
about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  here]  early  this 
morning  to  look  for  work.  When  about  half- 
way over  here,  I stopped  at  a cool,  shady  spring 
to  get  a drink  of  water  and  have  a little  rest. 
While  resting  there,  another  traveler  came  hur- 
riedly along  the  trail.  He  was  carrying  an  old- 
fashioned  forty-four  Winchester  rifle.  He  in- 
quired of  me  which  way  I was  going.  I told 
him  I was  coming  over  in  this  section  to  look  for 
work.  He  remained  silent  a moment,  and  then 
asked,  ‘Are  you  broke?’  To  which  I replied, 
‘Yes.’  Then  in  a very  positive  manner  he  said: 
“You  had  better  join  me.  I am  going  over  here 
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and  hold  up  the  stages  as  they  come  from  Ray- 
mond. These  tourists  carry  lots  of  money,  and 
it  is  easy  to  get.  I will  do  the  holdup  while 
you  pass  the  hat.  We  will  divide  the  returns, 
and  that  will  give  us  both  a start.’  I laughed  at 
his  suggestion,  and  told  him  I did  not  have  nerve 
enough  for  that  kind  of  a job.  He  did  his  best 
to  persuade  me  to  go  with  him,  as  we  walked 
along  side  by  side  for  several  miles  in  this  direc- 
tion. When  we  reached  the  river  a few  miles 
below  here,  he  pointed  out  the  trail  for  me  to 
take  to  reach  here,  and  we  separated.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  dead  earnest,  and  no  doubt  will  do  the 
job.” 

The  stranger  then  went  on  to  Ahwahnee,  the 
dinner  station  for  the  tourists,  applied  for  work 
and  was  given  a job  in  the  hay  fields.  After 
receiving  his  dinner  and  before  going  to  work, 
someone  remarked,  “The  stages  are  late  to-day.” 
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This  caused  him  to  report  the  experience  he  had 
gone  through  on  his  journey  to  the  manager  of 
the  hotel.  As  the  stages  rolled  in  an  hour  later 
and  reported  the  holdup,  the  stranger  was  con- 
vinced that  the  bandit  had  made  good  his  word. 
On  that  occasion  I watched  eagerly  for  the  stages 
to  arrive,  and  noted  as  they  passed,  an  hour  be- 
hind their  usual  time,  how  eager  and  nervous  the 
passengers  appeared.  Of  course  they  all  had  the 
experience  they  had  just  passed  through  vividly 
before  them,  and  they  were  disturbed  and  shaken 
by  fear  and  the  excitement  of  the  unexpected 
happening. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
The  First  Auto-stage  Holdup 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  auto  stages  to 
take  the  place  of  the  horse-drawn  ones,  it  was 
the  general  impression  that  there  would  be  no 
more  holdups.  In  this  we  were  disappointed,  for 
it  was  not  long  before  the  auto  stage  was  meeting 
the  same  fate.  The  first  of  these  holdups  oc- 
curred in  the  locality  of  the  former  holdups, 
mentioned  in  a previous  chapter,  and  as  before 
on  the  up  stage,  and  after  lunch  at  the  Ahwahnee 
Tavern.  This  time  a large,  fallen  tree  was  rolled 
across  the  road,  as  usual,  at  a favorable  point 
commanding  a good  view  up  and  down  the  road. 

Three  auto  stages  were  en  route  this  day, 
traveling  a short  distance  apart.  The  first  stage 
was  halted  on  nearing  the  fallen  tree.  This 
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stage  was  held  until  the  other  two  arrived,  and, 
as  before,  all  of  the  passengers  were  ordered  to 
get  out  and  line  up  in  single  file.  As  before,  the 
rifle  in  the  wire  swing  hanging  over  the  shoulder 
was  used  as  the  persuader.  This  time,  however, 
all  valuables,  as  well  as  money,  was  taken.  After 
the  clean-up  was  made,  the  bandit  ordered  sev- 
eral of  the  men  passengers  to  roll  the  tree  out  of 
the  road,  then  followed  the  order  to  move  on. 
The  usual  posse  of  sheriffs  and  detectives  arrived 
later  and  scoured  the  mountains,  with  no  better 
results  than  on  the  former  robberies. 

This  time  the  bandit  wore  a pair  of  rubber 
shoes  over  his  regular  shoes,  and  they  were  found 
a few  miles  distant  in  a brushy  place,  where  the 
bandit  had  left  them.  He  also  left  the  traces  of 
a lunch  he  had  eaten  at  the  place.  This  was  an 
empty  corn  beef  can  and  a soda  cracker  package. 
No  further  traces  were  ever  found  of  him. 
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Several  other  holdups  occurred  in  this  neighbor- 
hood; but,  as  I have  mentioned  the  most  notable 
ones,  I feel  that  this  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
reader  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  some 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  a mountain  stage 
holdup. 

The  coolness  and  daring  of  the  bandit  was 
admired  even  by  the  people  who  were  relieved 
of  their  belongings.  The  bandit  searched  no  one, 
but,  by  the  force  of  his  commands,  relied  on  each 
one  to  drop  his  all  into  his  hat.  Some  of  the 
passengers,  with  some  forethought,  slipped  their 
purse  or  other  valuables  under  the  cushion  of  the 
seat  before  alighting  from  the  stage.  In  this  way 
a few  saved  more  than  they  gave  up. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Mountain  Club 

As  an  inheritance  to  our  homes,  many  of  us 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  living  on  the  famous 
old  stage  road,  leading  to  and  from  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  This  road  was  sadly  neglected  in  the 
way  of  repairs.  Through  insufficient  funds  being 
allotted  to  the  district,  the  necessary  work  could 
not  always  be  done.  The  club  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  better  roads.  Our  mem- 
bership grew  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 
I was  elected  publicity  editor  a number  of  times. 
I loved  my  home  and  neighbors,  and  entered  into 
the  duties  of  this  office  with  the  best  there  was 
in  me,  working  unselfishly  for  all.  But  right 
here  let  me  say,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
began  to  realize  the  petty,  selfish  personalities 
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that  will  creep  into  affairs  that  are  connected 
with  an  unselfish  public-spirited  life. 

In  the  second  year  of  this  club  organization 
we  decided  to  have  a May-day  Festival.  Several 
weeks  were  devoted  to  arranging  the  festivities. 
We  finally  decided  on  and  carried  out  the  fol- 
lowing program:  Three  beeves,  five  hogs  and 
three  goats  were  secured  for  the  barbecue.  This 
part  of  the  program  was  carried  out  by  digging 
deep  trenches  in  the  earth,  filling  them  with 
several  cords  of  wood,  and,  after  burning  the 
same  in  the  pits  to  coals,  the  slaughtered  animals 
were  cut  in  forty  to  fifty  pound  pieces,  wrapped 
in  cheese  cloth,  then  in  burlap  sacks,  and  thrown 
on  the  hot  coals.  The  whole  mass  was  then 
covered  with  earth,  and  remained  so  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  That  meat  was  cooked,  you  did  not 
have  to  chew  it  much.  The  juices  and  flavor 
were  all  there,  nothing  had  escaped. 
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This  meat  was  served  to  all  the  visitors  that 
had  come  from  far  and  near  to  attend  our 
festival.  We  engaged  the  brass  band  from  the 
county  seat  to  furnish  the  music  for  the  occasion. 
We  also  had  speech  making  and  singing.  All 
this  was  delivered  from  a spacious  platform, 
erected  in  a forest  of  large  oak  trees.  The  rest 
of  the  program1  consisted  of  a Maypole  dance  by 
the  school  children,  foot  racing,  horse  racing, 
riding  wild  bronchos  and  wild  steers.  The  whole 
was  concluded  by  an  all-night  dance  in  the  town 
hall.  This  club  did  a wonderful  lot  of  good 
promotion  work;  but  in  later  years  personalities 
and  political  prejudice  crept  in  and  caused  its 
members  to  withdraw,  until  finally  it  was  wholly 
abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

Many  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt  remember 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  visit  to  California.  It  was 
during  the  summer  of  the  last  year  of  his  first 
term  as  President  of  the  United  States.  On  this 
occasion  I had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
grand  old  warrior  pass  by  my  door,  en  route 
to  and  from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

It  Was  in  the  old  horse-drawn  stage  days,  and 
Teddy  was  seated  on  the  high,  outside  top  seat 
beside  the  driver.  When  I learned  the  date  of 
his  coming,  I decorated  my  home  for  the  occa- 
sion. A twelve-foot  flag  was  hung  on  the  north 
side  of  the  porch  facing  the  road.  Teddy’s  life- 
size  picture,  draped  with  bunting,  was  placed 
over  the  front  entrance  to  the  house,  a large 
number  of  small  flags  finished  out  the  decorating. 
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The  winding  up  grade  to  the  old  mining  town 
of  Grubgulch,  from  the  direction  which  the 
stages  came,  could  be  plainly  seen  for  a distance 
of  a mile.  The  stage  at  last  appeared  in  the 
distance  and  on  schedule  time.  A large  crowd 
of  neighbors  had  gathered  on  the  roadside  in 
front  of  our  place  to  see  the  President.  It  was 
certainly  an  impressive  sight  to  us  all  as  the  big 
coach  came  rumbling  down  the  grade.  Six  beau- 
tiful white  horses  were  drawing  the  coach.  A 
troop  of  colored  soldiers,  riding  white  horses, 
followed  in  line. 

I had  placed  my  loaded  Winchester  rifle  and 
six-shooter  on  the  porch  at  the  head  of  the  flag, 
and,  just  as  the  coach  bearing  the  President  came 
in  front  of  the  house,  I began  firing  the  guns. 
At  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  the  President  stood 
straight  up  on  the  step  board  of  the  coach,  and, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  waved  it  over  his  head 
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every  time  my  guns  barked.  He  seemed  to  take 
as  much  enjoyment  out  of  it  as  I did. 

On  arriving  at  the  Ahwahnee  dinner  station, 
the  party  stopped  for  lunch.  After  lunch  the 
journey  was  resumed  until  the  old  Miami  mill 
was  reached.  Here  a group  of  forest  rangers 
met  the  coach,  and  here,  to  the  dismay  of  his 
party,  Teddy  alighted  from  the  stage,  mounted 
a saddle  horse,  and  rode  away  with  the  forest 
rangers. 

Up  at  the  rangers’  camp  that  night,  under  the 
silver  firs,  our  President  ate  venison,  broiled  on 
the  camp  fire,  camp-made  biscuits,  good  old  black 
coffee,  and  enjoyed,  as  he  declared  to  his  party 
next  day,  one  of  the  happiest  nights  of  his  life. 
On  his  return  from  the  valley,  a few  days  later, 
a large  crowd  of  neighbors  had  again  assembled 
on  the  roadside  in  front  of  my  place.  I was 
standing  in  the  rear  of  a crowd  as  the  coach 
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drew  up  at  a distance  of  twenty  steps  from  us. 
The  President  was  in  his  same  favorite  seat  and 
on  the  side  nearest  to  us.  At  this  point  he  passed 
his  hand  out  in  front  of  the  driver  and  said, 
“Stop.”  He  then  stood  up,  took  his  hat  off,  and, 
thrusting  his  arm  full  length,  pointed  his  index 
finger  at  me,  calling  out,  “I  thank  you  for  that 
salute  you  gave  me  the  other  day!”  I could  see 
his  eyes  flash  with  sincerity.  The  crowd  standing 
in  front  of  me  separated  and  stepped  aside  as  if 
a shot  had  been  fired  through  the  crowd. 

The  force  and  wonderful  magnetism  of  this 
man  was  felt  by  every  member  of  that  group, 
although  we  were  standing  at  least  twenty  steps 
distant  from  where  he  stood  on  the  coach. 
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CHAPTER  X 
The  Indians 

The  Indians  in  this  locality  are  known  as  the 
Yosemite  Indians.  They  are  a part  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Digger  tribe,  and  descendants  of  that  part 
of  the  tribe  that  inhabited  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
long  before  the  white  man  invaded  their  abode 
of  world-famed,  scenic  beauty. 

As  a race  they  are  peaceable,  industrious  and 
generally  honorable  in  fulfilling  their  obligations, 
— at  least  this  has  been  the  opinion  I have  formed 
as  a result  of  observation  and  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  Of  course  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  whiskey,  they  are  not  to  be  counted 
on ; in  fact,  a murderous,  revengeful  spirit  seems 
to  take  possession  of  them,  still  not  any  more  so 
than  many  white  men  I have  met  who  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  a higher  degree  of  intelligence 
than  the  Indian.  One  notable  characteristic  of 
their  nature  is  that  they  have  no  medium  in 
relation  to  right  and  wrong;  with  him  it  is 
either  all  right  or  all  wrong.  This  trait  gives 
him  his  positive  nature ; or,  vice  versa,  his  positive 
nature  gives  him  the  above. 

During  the  many  years  I have  lived  here,  I 
have  seen  several  occurrences  of  unusual  interest 
among  the  Indians.  I will  relate  two  of  the 
most  notable  with  which  I was  connected  in  a 
meager  way.  These  events  impressed  me  with 
two  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  Indian 
nature ; viz.,  first,  the  murderous  spirit  that  takes 
possession  of  them  while  under  the  influence  of 
whiskey;  and,  second,  their  wonderful  vitality 
and  recuperative  powers  after  great  loss  of  blood 
and  bodily  injury. 
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Antone  Jose. — Antone  Jose  was  a noted  char- 
acter among  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  whites. 
He  was  a medium-sized  man  of  great  physical 
strength.  His  chief  vocation  was  chopping  wood, 
and  at  that  he  excelled.  For  an  Indian  he  had 
a pleasing  personality,  was  of  a jovial  disposition, 
and  a great  wrestler.  He  always  greeted  his 
friends  with  a pleasant  winning  smile,  but,  when 
under  the  influence  of  whiskey,  he  was  trans- 
formed into  a haggard,  murderous  looking  per- 
son, though  to  be  just  to  him  I never  knew 
Antone  to  carry  a weapon  or  do  any  one  bodily 
harm.  His  whole  aim  seemed  to  be  to  challenge, 
harass,  and  wrestle  with  every  one  he  came  in 
contact.  The  poor  fellow  usually  paid  dearly 
for  this,  by  getting  shot  and  butchered  a number 
of  times.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  taken 
to  Stockton,  to  be  educated  in  a Catholic  college ; 
but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  life, 
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and  soon  returned  to  the  hills,  where  he  after- 
wards, on  many  occasions,  officiated  at  the  burial 
services  for  the  departed  members  of  his  tribe.  It 
was  generally  understood  among  the  members 
of  this  tribe  that  Antone  bore  a charmed  life  and 
could  not  be  killed.  I could  not  help  joining 
with  the  Indians  in  this  opinion  after  I saw  some 
of  the  miraculous  escapes  this  man  had  from 
violent  death. 

It  was  my  custom,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  to 
take  my  wife  out  for  a drive  into  the  higher 
mountains.  With  a mountain  buggy  that  I had 
built  to  suit  my  taste  and  a span  of  semi-mus- 
tangs that  were  born  on  the  place  and  trained 
by  myself,  we  were  afforded  transportation  at 
any  time  and  any  place  we  wanted  to  go  to.  It 
was  not  as  speedy  as  the  modern  automobile,  but 
we  never  failed  to  reach  our  destination,  and 
derive  much  pleasure  from  our  journey. 
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On  our  return  from  one  of  those  pleasant 
drives,  on  a Sunday  evening  just  as  the  twilight 
was  fading,  I drove  the  team  up  to  a shed  which 
I had  built  on  the  side  of  my  shop,  and  which  I 
called  my  buggy  shed.  The  door  was  fastened 
from  the  inside,  and  I had  to  go  around  to  the 
back  door  of  the  shop  and  unlock  this  to  get  into 
the  shed.  As  I approached  the  door,  a horrible 
sight  met  my  eyes.  There  was  Antone  Jose,  ly- 
ing in  a pool  of  blood,  his  head  and  shoulders 
resting  against  the  wall.  To  all  appearances  he 
was  dead.  The  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me 
was  to  get  my  wife  to  the  house  and  not  let  her 
see  this  horrible  sight,  nor  even  tell  her  about  it 
until  I was  compelled  to.  I carried  this  part  out 
all  right,  and,  on  reaching  the  house,  found  the 
boy  whom  we  had  left  at  home  in  bed  and  asleep. 

On  waking  the  lad  and  asking  him  what  had 
happened  to  Antone,  he  replied  in  a dazed,  sleepy 
condition,  “It’s  Antone;  he’s  full  of  lead.” 
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I asked,  “Who  shot  him?” 

He  replied,  “Joe.”  The  cold  blooded  expres- 
sion of  the  boy  and  his  seeming  lack  of  interest 
in  the  affair  dazed  me  for  a moment. 

I put  my  team  in  the  barn,  and  it  was  now 
dark.  I took  my  lantern  and  started  for  the 
nearest  neighbor,  related  the  story  to  him,  and 
we  both  came  back  to  the  scene,  fully  expecting 
to  find  Antone  dead.  I was  puzzled  to  find  him 
gone,  the  pool  of  blood  still  remained,  but  no- 
where could  we  locate  Antone.  We  hunted  till 
nearly  dawn,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  him. 
My  neighbor  concluded  that  the  Indians  had 
come  and  taken  his  body  away  after  killing  him, 
but  I could  not  believe  this  was  the  case.  I had 
a feeling  that  the  poor  devil  was  out  in  the  brush 
somewhere,  and  that  he  would  die  there  if  he 
could  not  be  found  and  helped. 
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After  our  search  of  the  hills  and  gullies,  cover- 
ing the  whole  night,  my  neighbor  and  I returned 
to  our  homes.  I built  up  a fire  and  made  some 
coffee,  and,  when  I had  finished  my  breakfast,  it 
was  clear  daylight.  I then  started  for  the  scene 
of  the  night  before  at  the  shop.  I found  several 
bullet  holes  in  the  door,  near  where  Antone  had 
lain  the  night  before.  After  viewing  the  pool  of 
blood  that  had  seeped  in  the  ground,  I could  not 
build  much  hope  on  the  Indian  being  alive.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  any  human  being  could 
survive  this  great  loss  of  blood. 

While  I was  standing  there,  gazing  on  the 
scene,  my  shepherd  dog  came  bounding  around 
the  hillside,  which  lay  south  of  the  shop.  I 
noticed  he  dropped  his  nose  to  the  ground  occa- 
sionally, and  sniffed  the  scent  of  something;  this 
proved  to  be  the  blood.  He  was  back-tracking 
Antone’s  tracks  as  he  had  left  the  shop.  I en- 
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couraged  the  dog  in  his  work,  and  soon  had  him 
leading  me  along  the  trail  to  where  Antone  was 
hiding.  I found  him  perched  in  a squatting  po- 
sition on  a large  rock,  in  a rough  gulch  that 
coursed  its  way  in  a southerly  direction  from  the 
shop,  and  towards  the  river.  He  heard  my  voice, 
as  I encouraged  the  dog,  and  called  to  me,  “Hal- 
lo, Johnnie !”  To  me  he  presented  the  most  hor- 
rible picture  I have  ever  seen  of  any  living  hu- 
man. His  whole  body,  face  and  head  seemed  to 
be  one  mass  of  congealed  blood,  his  eyes  were 
closed  with  the  dried  blood.  He  told  me  in  a 
trembling  voice  he  could  not  see,  begged  me  for 
some  water  to  drink,  and  said  he  had  hunted  all 
night  for  water  and  could  not  find  any.  I ran 
to  a near-by  spring  and  brought  him  some  water. 
I found  he  could  not  walk,  in  fact  he  could  not 
move  from  his  squatting  position,  and  he  begged 
me  to  let  him  remain  where  he  was. 
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It  then  flashed  into  my  mind  that  my  burro 
“Pet”  was  in  the  pasture  near  the  shop,  and  with 
Pet  and  my  pack  saddle  I would  be  able  to  get 
Antone  to  a better  location  for  treatment.  In 
coming  back  to  the  shop  I met  my  neighbor  who 
had  hunted  the  night  before  with  me,  in  our 
fruitless  search  for  Antone.  We  soon  had  the 
saddle  on  Pet,  and  with  a lot  of  bags  and  canvas 
started  back  to  get  our  burden.  We  arranged 
everything  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  the  sad- 
dle ; but,  when  we  attempted  to  lift  Antone  from 
the  rock,  it  was  pitiable  to  listen  to  his  moans 
and  pleadings  to  let  him  remain.  Pet  was  a 
very  wise  burro,  and  seemed  to  be  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  us,  also  with  Antone’s  sufferings ; for, 
when  we  started  on  our  journey  for  the  shop, 
she  picked  her  steps  carefully  and  walked  slowly, 
with  a seeming  intelligence  to  carry  Antone  with 
as  little  discomfort  as  possible. 
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On  arriving  at  the  shop  we  prepared  some 
straw  under  the  trees  that  stood  beside  it,  and, 
spreading  a .canvas  over  the  straw,  we  lifted 
Antone  from  Pet’s  back  and  laid  him  on  this. 
I then  sent  a messenger  to  the  Rancheria,  which 
was  located  six  miles  above  our  place.  This 
Rancheria  was  the  headquarters  of  the  tribe  and 
was  ruled  over  by  a chief.  A few  hours  later 
the  chief  and  a number  of  the  tribe  arrived; 
among  them  was  Antone’s  wife,  a motherly, 
kind-hearted  old  squaw.  She  asked  permission  to 
heat  some  water  on  our  stove,  which  of  course 
was  freely  granted.  A few  hours  later,  after 
Antone  had  been  washed  and  a change  of  clothes 
made,  while  I was  busily  engaged  shoeing  a frac- 
tious horse,  standing  at  the  forge  preparing  the 
shoes,  I glanced  out  at  the  crowd  of  Indians 
grouped  in  front  of  the  door.  The  expression 
on  their  faces  was  not  of  a friendly  nature  to  me. 
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I surmised  rightly,  for  shortly  afterwards  the 
Chief  stepped  into  the  shop  and,  walking  up  to 
me,  said: 

“Mr.  Shay,  what  you  shot  Antone  for?” 
Serious  as  the  accusation  was,  it  seemed  to 
amuse  me,  so  much  so  that  I laughed,  dropped 
my  work,  and  invited  the  Chief  to  accompany 
me  to  where  Antone  was  lying. 

As  we  reached  the  spot  where  he  lay,  I dropped 
down  on  my  knees  close  to  Antone’s  head,  and 
the  Chief  did  likewise  beside  me.  The  devoted 
old  squaw  had  washed  nearly  all  the  blood  from 
the  butchered  body,  and  a clean  set  of  garments 
had  given  Antone  a more  hopeful  appearance  for 
recovery.  My  first  query  to  him  was : “How  do 
you  feel  now,  Antone?”  to  which  he  replied: 

“I  think  I die  this  time;  but,  if  you  can  get 
me  a pint  bottle,  I think  I live.” 

Before  agreeing  to  get  the  pint  for  him,  I said, 
“Tell  me  who  shot  you?” 
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To  this  he  turned  his  head  aside  and  said,  in 
a mumbling  voice,  “I  don’t  know.” 

I reached  over,  took  his  head  gently  in  my 
hands,  and  placed  it  so  he  was  looking  the  old 
Chief  squarely  in  the  eyes.  Then  I said:  “Tell 
Jim  who  shot  you,  he  is  your  Chief,  and  he  wants 
to  know.” 

In  his  native  tongue  the  Chief  asked  who  had 
shot  him  and  Antone  answered:  “Joe.” 

I then  went  back  to  the  shop  and  resumed  my 
work.  Some  hours  later  the  Indians  carried 
Antone  to  his  home  in  a wagon.  That  same 
afternoon  a warrant  was  issued  for  Joe’s  arrest, 
and  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  sheriff  and 
lodged  in  the  county  jail,  on  a charge  of  assault 
with  deadly  weapons.  Five  days  later  Antone 
came  riding  into  my  shop  with  a horse  to  be 
shod.  I looked  at  him  and  could  hardly  believe 
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my  eyes.  He  wore  a bright  smile  and  seemed 
to  be  in  a perfect  state  of  physical  health  and 
buoyant  in  spirit.  After  looking  him  over  and 
examining  his  head  and  some  of  the  wounds  on 
his  body,  I said  to  him,  “I  never  expected  to  see 
you  alive  again.” 

To  this  he  replied,  “I  have  been  chopping 
wood  for  the  last  three  days,  and  I feel  fine.” 

When  I stopped  to  consider  how  he  had  three 
bullet  holes  in  his  body,  a deep  knife  wound  in 
his  breast  over  the  right  lung,  and  his  head 
carved  to  the  very  skull  bone  a dozen  times,  and 
then  cross-carved,  also  learned  that  no  doctor  or 
surgeon  had  attended  him,  only  his  devoted  wife, 
and  that  all  her  washes  and  medicines  had  been 
prepared  by  herself,  out  of  the  roots  and  herbs 
gathered  from  the  mountain  side,  I could  not 
help  joining  in  the  opinion  of  his  tribe,  that 
Antone  indeed  bore  a charmed  life. 
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A week  after  the  shooting  occurred,  I was 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  appear 
at  the  county  seat,  forty-two  miles  distant,  also 
to  bring  the  boy  as  a witness  for  the  prosecution 
of  Joe.  In  the  buggy,  drawn  by  the  ponies,  we 
made  the  trip  on  time  to  appear  in  court.  On 
arriving  at  the  county  seat,  we  found  the  noted 
Zebra  White  Cap  case  was  being  tried,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  remain  six  days  until  the  con- 
clusion. 

This  case  closed  on  the  sixth  day,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  findings,  sent  two  of  the  culprits  to 
the  penitentiary,  one  of  them  for  perjury.  An- 
tone  and  his  wife  and  a daughter  had  also  come 
to  the  county  seat  by  summons.  I met  Antone 
on  the  street  several  times  and  warned  him 
against  taking  any  intoxicating  drinks;  he  prom- 
ised me  he  would  not.  On  the  sixth  day  after 
our  arrival  the  case  was  called  for  two  p.m. 
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Antone  was  called  to  take  the  witness  chair. 
When  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  go  to  the  chair, 
he  staggered  and  lumbered  his  way  up  to  the 
chair  and  fell  into  it  in  a sliding  position.  When 
he  started  in  a drunken,  rumbling  way  to  give 
orders  to  the  judge  and  attorneys  as  to  how  to 
conduct  the  case,  I felt  as  though  I could  go 
down  through  the  floor.  It  did  not  take  the  court 
long  to  discover  that  Antone  was  boiling  drunk, 
and,  after  the  exhibit  of  the  blood-stained  clothes 
and  a few  questions  put  to  Joe,  who  did  the 
shooting,  a motion  was  made  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney  to  dismiss  the  case.  The  motion  was 
granted,  and  we  all  returned  home. 

John  Lawrence. — John  Lawrence  was  a half 
breed  Indian.  His  mother  was  a full  blood 
Indian  woman,  and  he  claimed  to  be  the  scion 
of  an  Irish  prospector  and  miner.  John  was  a 
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tall,  well  built  fellow,  and  appeared  more  in- 
telligent than  the  average  of  his  type.  He  was 
also  very  social,  generally  good  natured,  and  not 
at  all  of  a quarrelsome  disposition,  not  even  when 
under  the  influence  of  whiskey,  to  which  habit 
he  was  addicted  on  numerous  occasions. 

In  the  summer  time  I always  moved  my  couch 
out  on  the  open  porch,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house.  From  this  place  a most  beautiful  view  of 
the  distant  Sierra  Mountains  greeted  the  opening 
of  one’s  eyes  at  daybreak, — an  inspiring  scene. 
Often  in  the  night  I have  lain  here  looking  at 
the  stars,  and  felt  a peace  and  harmony  with  all 
the  world  that  I have  never  experienced  else- 
where. The  only  thing  that  occurred  to  annoy 
and  disturb  those  peaceful  nights  was  the  occa- 
sional arrival  of  a crowd  of  intoxicated  Indians. 
The  grounds  around  my  shop  seemed  to  be  the 
selected  place  for  these  fellows  to  settle  their 
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disputes,  and,  as  they  seemed  to  be  becoming 
more  numerous  and  serious,  I concluded  to  adopt 
some  drastic  means  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  recent  experience  with  Antone  caused  me 
to  feel  that  I must  stop  any  stunts  of  this  kind 
being  staged  on  my  premises.  On  the  particular 
night  with  which  this  narrative  deals  I had  taken 
my  usual  evening  sponge  bath,  clothed  myself  in 
one  of  the  old-fashioned,  long  nightshirts,  ad- 
justed a white  cotton  nightcap,  and  retired.  It 
was  my  habit  to  place  my  slippers  and  shot-gun 
where  they  were  both  within  my  reach  on  get- 
ting out  of  bed. 

The  foxes  and  coons  were  numerous  in  this 
section,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  my  dog 
to  tree  or  bay  them  in  the  orchard.  Quite  fre- 
quently we  were  rewarded  with  as  many  as  five 
in  a night,  all  due  to  the  watchfulness  of  my 
dog.  Shortly  after  retiring,  and  just  as  I was 
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falling  asleep,  I heard  a yell.  I knew  what  it 
was, — a drunken  Indian.  There  is  something 
about  one  of  those  yells  that  is  unmistakable, 
after  you  once  learn  what  it  is.  It  seems  to 
create  an  uneasiness  in  your  mind  that  you  can- 
not get  away  from.  I lay  wide  awake,  awaiting 
further  developments.  I was  aggravated  and 
restless.  It  was  not  long  before  a half  dozen 
drunken  Indians  were  in  full  view  on  the  road- 
side, close  to  the  shop.  They  were  wrangling 
and  cursing,  and  seemed  to  be  all  huddled  to- 
gether. A few  minutes  later  they  moved  out  to 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and,  as  the  full  moon 
shone  on  them,  I could  plainly  see  that  they  were 
struggling  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  crowd. 
Then  I heard  groans  and  pleadings  from  one  of 
them,  and  I could  stand  it  no  longer. 

I jumped  out  of  bed,  into  my  slippers,  and 
started  for  the  crowd.  In  passing  through  the 
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gate,  just  before  coming  to  the  road,  I noticed 
a singletree  lying  on  the  ground;  it  had  been 
cracked  and  the  irons  removed  from  it.  I 
grabbed  this  and  started  for  the  crowd.  I was 
not  observed  until  I had  brought  that  singletree 
down  over  the  first  broad  back  that  was  nearest 
to  me,  and  which  was  stooped  over  the  fellow 
who  was  on  the  ground,  begging  for  mercy. 
This  fellow  on  the  ground  proved  to  be  John 
Lawrence.  When  the  singletree  landed  on  its 
mark,  and  the  assailants  turned  and  looked  at 
me  dressed  in  that  long,  white  nightgown  and 
white  cap,  a terror  seemed  to  seize  them.  I will 
never  forget  how  they  tore  their  way  through 
that  thick  brush  on  the  hillside.  It  sounded  to 
me  like  a bunch  of  scared  steers  ploughing  their 
way  through  the  chaparral. 

John  Lawrence  lay  on  the  ground  seemingly 
paralyzed  with  fear;  he  pleaded  with  me  to  kill 
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him  if  I wished  to.  When  he  discovered  who  I 
was,  and  realized  I was  not  going  to  harm  him, 
he  took  off  one  of  his  shoes  and  removed  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece  from  it,  and  asked  me 
to  take  it  and  do  what  I pleased  with  it.  He 
said  the  other  fellows  wanted  to  take  it  away 
from  him  to  buy  whiskey,  and  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel.  I refused  to  take  the  coin,  but 
brought  him  over  to  the  shop,  fixed  up  a bed 
for  him,  and  locked  him  up  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  I gave  him  his  breakfast  and  started 
him  homeward,  with  some  good  advice.  I sup- 
pose his  troubles  were  over  for  that  time  at  least. 

John  then  went  up  to  one  of  the  mountain 
ranches,  hired  out  for  a monthly  wage,  and 
saved  up  a considerable  money.  In  the  fall,  after 
the  snow  came,  he  engaged  to  go  up  to  a moun- 
tain resort,  to  make  ice  for  the  next  season. 
With  him  were  three  other  Indians  of  the  same 
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crowd  who  had  attacked  him  at  my  place;  all 
were  to  live  together  and  bach  in  a cabin.  John 
was  known  among  the  Indians  as  one  who  could 
always  dig  up  a dollar  for  booze;  but,  when 
John  failed  to  come  across,  two  of  them  grabbed 
him  and  threw  him  into  a chair.  Then  the  high 
executioner  started  in  with  a dull  butcher  knife 
to  cut  John’s  head  off.  Of  course  John  put  up 
a brave  fight  and  the  knife  was  dull;  but  the 
wielder  managed  to  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the 
bone,  and  severed  some  of  the  cords,  but  for- 
tunately did  not  sever  the  jugular  vein.  John 
in  this  condition  managed  to  escape  from  his 
assailants;  but,  when  he  tried  to  travel  through 
the  deep  snow,  his  head  would  not  stay  any  one 
place,  but  kept  bobbing  around.  He  found, 
however,  that,  by  holding  it  in  place  with  his 
hands,  he  was  able  to  move  along  at  a fair  gait. 

The  nearest  place  that  he  could  get  aid  was 
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seven  miles  distant,  so  he  plodded  his  way  on, 
through  the  deep  snow  for  seven  miles,  never 
resting  and  never  relaxing  his  hold  on  his  head 
with  his  hands. 

I met  John  several  months  after  this  happened, 
listened  to  his  story,  and  examined  the  scars  left 
by  the  wounds,  which  were  plainly  visible.  The 
doctor  who  attended  him  afterwards  corrobo- 
rated the  story,  and  acknowledged  having  placed 
sixty  stitches  in  John’s  neck.  As  far  as  I could 
see,  he  did  not  suffer  from  any  bad  after  effects, 
either  mentally  or  physically  . He  took  the  whole 
affair  good-naturedly,  and  seemed  to  bear  no  ill 
will  toward  those  who  tried  to  murder  him. 
No  arrests  were  made,  and  the  whole  affair  blew 
over. 

My  nightgown  attack  on  the  drunken  Indians 
had  a good  effect,  for  they  did  not  stop  at  my 
place  any  more  after  that  night.  One  of  them 
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told  me  afterwards  that  he  thought  the  evil 
spirit  had  come  to  kill  them  all,  when  they  saw 
me  in  that  white  dress  and  cap,  armed  with  the 
singletree. 

Jim  Johnson  and  Frank  Hammond. — Johnson 
and  Hammond  were  half-breed  Indians,  but  very 
much  unlike  in  build  and  character.  Johnson 
was  tall,  of  medium  build,  a quiet,  pleasing  per- 
sonality, and  a face  well  lined  with  character. 
He  was  a natural  philosopher,  not  quarrelsome 
even  when  under  the  influence  of  whiskey.  He 
did  love  to  match  wits,  and  in  a good-natured 
way  criticise  the  shortcomings  of  the  other  fel- 
low. Although  he  followed  different  lines  of 
employment,  he  seemed  to  excel  in  training  wild 
horses.  His  easy  going,  kindly  nature  soon  gained 
the  animal’s  confidence. 

In  general,  Hammond  was  an  entirely  dif- 
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ferent  type  of  man.  He  was  tall,  broad  shoul- 
dered, slightly  stooped,  very  muscular,  with  a 
hardened,  sulky  countenance,  and  cross-eyed.  He 
Was  generally  regarded  as  aggressive  and  treach- 
erous. In  the  only  experience  I ever  had  with 
the  fellow  he  certainly  proved  himself  true  to 
the  two  latter  qualities. 

On  a quiet  summer’s  afternoon,  shortly  after 
establishing  the  roadside  smithy,  I was  standing 
at  my  forge  engaged  in  forging  a burning  stock 
brand.  This  was  a tedious  class  of  work,  and 
for  this  reason  I always  selected  the  quiet  hour 
when  there  were  no  visitors  or  rush  of  work. 
While  thus  engaged,  I heard  the  rapid  clatter  of 
a running  horse.  From  the  sound  of  the  wild 
speed  I felt  there  was  something  unusual  going 
on.  It  only  seemed  a moment  later  when  Frank 
Hammond,  mounted  on  a fiery  little  mustang, 
rode  into  the  shop  at  such  a rate  of  speed,  I 
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could  not  understand  how  the  animal  kept  from 
going  through  the  opposite  wall  of  the  shop.  He 
drew  his  gun  and  proceeded  to  shoot  up  the  roof 
of  the  shop.  All  of  this  time  his  horse  was 
jumping  and  dancing  around  the  shop.  Instead 
of  taking  it  all  as  a joke,  I made  the  mistake  of 
calling  him  down.  This  infuriated  Hammond, 
and  he  rode  up  to  the  anvil  behind  which  I was 
standing  and  swung  his  gun  squarely  in  my  face, 
even  touched  my  nose  with  its  muzzle.  The 
muzzle  of  that  gun  looked  big  and  bad  enough; 
but,  when  I looked  into  that  murderous,  booze- 
crazed  pair  of  cross  eyes,  I felt  the  worst  was 
over.  I wondered  why  the  gun  didn’t  go  off. 
Something  in  my  gaze  seemed  to  cause  him  to 
drop  his  eyes,  turn  his  head,  and  ride  out  of  the 
shop.  When  outside  of  the  shop,  he  raised  his 
gun  in  the  air  and  snapped  it.  It  was  empty. 

Turning  to  me  again  he  said,  “I  go  get  some 
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more  shells,  then  I get  you,  white  coyote!”  With 
this  he  rode  back  over  the  grade  at  the  same 
rate  of  wild  speed  that  he  came  on.  While  a 
few  moments  before  I had  felt  that  the  jig  was 
all  up  with  me,  I now  felt  I would  have  an  even 
break  with  Hammond,  if  he  came  back. 

Closing  the  door  of  the  shop,  I lost  no  time 
in  hiking  down  the  mountain  to  the  river  where 
I was  still  holding  my  abode  in  the  cabin  near 
the  abandoned  gold  mine.  On  arriving  at  the 
cabin,  I grabbed  my  old  shot-gun  eagerly,  slipped 
in  a couple  of  buckshot  shells,  put  a few  more  in 
my  pocket,  and  climbed  the  mountain  back  of  the 
shop  again. 

On  arriving  at  the  shop,  I threw  open  the  doors 
and  resumed  my  work.  I have  never  had  a 
desire  to  harm  my  fellowman ; but  that  first  law 
of  nature,  self-protection,  seemed  to  rise  in  me 
at  that  time  above  everything  else.  Hammond 
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did  not  come  back.  The  following  day  a stock- 
man  came  riding  by  and  informed  me  that  John- 
son and  Hammond  had  been  taken  to  Raymond 
by  the  constable,  and  a charge  of  housebreaking 
placed  against  them  by  a saloon  keeper. 

At  the  preliminary  trial  in  the  justice  court 
they  both  swore  that  the  saloon  keeper  who  had 
them  arrested  had  sold  them  the  whiskey  on 
which  they  got  drunk.  Then  a warrant  was 
issued  for  the  saloon  keeper  for  selling  whiskey 
to  Indians.  Both  cases  were  held  over  for  trial 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  Johnson  and  Hammond’s 
case  was  tried  first,  and  at  this  trial  they  both 
denied  that  they  had  received  the  whiskey  from 
the  saloon  keeper.  In  view  of  their  testimony  at 
the  preliminary  trial,  this  of  course  left  them 
standing  before  the  Supreme  Court,  guilty  of 
perjury.  The  charge  was  placed  against  them. 
They  were  tried  and  found  guilty.  On  account 
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of  Johnson’s  reputation  for  being  peaceable  and 
industrious,  he  was  saved  from  sentence  to  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary.  Hammond,  however, 
did  not  fare  so  well.  The  court,  before  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  asked  Hammond  where  he 
preferred  to  go,  San  Quentin  or  Folsom,  to 
which  Hammond  replied,  “Send  me  to  hell  if 
you  want  to!” 

The  court  then  sentenced  him  to  eleven  years 
in  Folsom.  A few  months  after  his  arrival 
there,  Hammond  learned  that  opium  was  being 
smuggled  into  the  prison,  and  he  informed  one  of 
the  guards  that  he  knew  of  a place  out  on  a hill 
near  the  prison  where  a lot  of  the  stuff  was 
stored.  When  this  news  reached  the  prison  of- 
ficials, they  ordered  three  guards  to  escort  Ham- 
mond to  the  place  of  the  hidden  opium.  As  the 
three  guards  proceeded  with  Hammond  towards 
the  hill,  they  were  very  watchful  of  his  move- 
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merits.  Along  the  side  of  the  hill  a long  white 
line  had  been  drawn.  This  was  known  as  the 
limit  line  for  escaped  prisoners.  When  an  escap- 
ing prisoner  crossed  this  line,  it  was  a signal  for 
the  gatling  guns  in  the  tower  of  the  prison  to 
bring  them  down.  On  reaching  the  above  line, 
Hammond  made  a wild  dash  for  freedom.  The 
three  guards  opened  fire  on  him,  and  Hammond 
fell,  pierced  by  this  deadly  aim.  At  this  same 
instant  the  gatling  guns  in  the  tower  of  the 
prison  fired  a volley  which  tore  up  a trench  on 
the  hillside  just  about  where  Hammond  would 
have  been  had  the  guards  failed  in  their  aim. 
Hammond  was  brought  back  to  the  prison  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
John  Hale 

John  Hale  was  an  honest,  industrious  pros- 
pector and  miner,  a giant  in  stature,  and  a real 
type  of  the  early  day  pioneer.  After  many  dis- 
appointments in  his  line  of  work,  he  settled  down 
in  our  dear  old  hills,  on  a gold  bearing  gravel 
claim.  This  he  worked  by  means  of  a sluice  box, 
and  cleaned  his  box  up  once  a week,  finding 
always  enough  gold  to  supply  his  needs. 

John  went  along  contentedly  in  this  manner 
for  some  time,  but  finally  found  that  his  box 
was  being  robbed  during  the  night.  From  this 
time  on  John  began  a nightly  watch  over  his 
claim.  During  one  of  these  watchful  nights  he 
discovered  the  form  of  a man  crawling  along 
the  sides  of  the  boxes.  John  was  concealed  from 
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sight  in  a brush  heap,  and  waited  patiently  for 
further  developments.  The  intruder  crept  up  to 
the  head  of  the  box,  shut  the  water  off,  then 
back  to  where  the  riffle  was  located,  and  began 
to  remove  the  riffle  that  contained  the  gold. 
Just  then  came  a flash  of  fire,  John’s  six  shooter 
barked,  and  the  form  of  the  man  fell  lifeless 
across  the  box.  On  reaching  the  box,  John  dis- 
covered the  body  of  an  Indian  whom  he  knew. 
The  next  morning  John  went  to  the  county  seat 
and  reported  the  affair.  In  a hearing  of  the 
court,  John  was  justified  in  protecting  his  prop- 
erty. 

The  Indian  friends  of  the  dead  mlan  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  decision,  however,  and  boasted 
that  they  would  get  John.  For  this  reason  John 
added  one  more  six  shooter  to  his  belt,  and,  when 
he  retired  at  night,  kept  the  weapons  one  on 
each  side  of  his  bed  and  within  reach  of  his 
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hands.  John  never  boasted  of  being  a dead  shot, 
but  all  who  knew  himi  said  he  never  missed  his 
mark.  A few  weeks  after  the  killing  of  the 
Indian,  John  was  suddenly  awakened  one  night 
about  midnight,  and  found  that  his  door  had 
been  forced  open.  As  the  door  flew  open,  a 
crowd  from  outside  rushed  toward  his  bedside. 
With  a six  shooter  in  each  hand,  John  raised  to 
a sitting  position  in  his  bed,  and  opened  fire  with 
both  hands.  When  he  had  emptied  both  guns 
and  struggled  through  a cloud  of  smoke,  he 
found  the  lifeless  bodies  of  six  Indians,  lying  on 
his  cabin  floor.  As  after  the  other  tragedy,  John 
went  to  the  county  seat  and  gave  himself  up. 
An  investigation  and  trial  followed,  a verdict 
was  given  by  the  jury  of  justifiable  homicide,  and 
John  was  once  more  a free  man  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  but  evidently  not  from  his  conscience. 
“Thou  shalt  not  kill”  seems  to  be  the  everlast- 
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ing  command  of  punishment  for  the  one  who 
takes  the  life  of  another,  even  though  that  act 
is  sometimes  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

As  time  rolled  on,  it  was  noticed  that  John 
was  acting  queer.  He  seldom  came  to  town, 
and,  when  he  did,  kept  much  to  himself,  always 
appearing  in  a sullen,  dreamy  mood.  At  dif- 
ferent times  he  was  seen  roaming  through  the 
woods,  without  shoes  or  hat,  and  very  scantily 
clad.  Sometimes  he  appeared  at  an  old  settler’s 
home,  would  receive  something  to  eat,  and  wan- 
der off  again  into  the  hills.  John  never  molested 
anyone,  but  the  settlers  became  very  uneasy  about 
his  condition,  yet  no  one  cared  to  take  an  active 
part  in  trying  to  better  it,  because  they  feared 
that  they  might  be  misunderstood.  One  hot 
summer’s  day,  about  noon,  John  walked  up  to 
my  shop,  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  door,  and 
in  a voice  like  thunder  yelled,  “Hallo,  thar!” 
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As  I glanced  up  from  my  work,  at  which  I 
was  busily  engaged,  he  was  such  a dreadful  sight 
that  I shall  never  forget  how  he  looked.  His 
eyes  seemed  like  two  large  balls  of  fire.  He  wore 
a red  flannel  undershirt,  a pair  of  overalls,  no 
hat,  no  shoes,  his  shaggy  hair  reached  his  shoul- 
ders, and  his  long  beard  was  like  shredded  rope. 
A large  six  shooter  hung  from  a well  filled  belt 
of  cartridges,  that  encircled  his  waist.  With  all 
of  the  kindly  feeling  I could  muster,  I said: 
“Why,  hello,  John,  I am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Come  in.” 

As  well  as  a deep  sympathy  for  this  man,  I 
had  also  an  enforced  respect  for  the  big  six 
shooter  that  he  carried.  I knew  its  history,  and 
did  not  wish  to  antagonize  it.  I invited  him  to 
have  a drink  of  cold  water,  and,  like  a famished 
horse,  he  drank  nearly  all  of  the  large  jug  of 
water  that  stood  on  the  bench.  I then  invited 
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him  to  sit  down  and  rest,  while  I went  to  the 
house  to  get  him  something  to  eat.  On  reaching 
the  house,  I found  my  wife  had  a bountiful  beef 
stew  prepared  for  dinner.  With  a large  dish  of 
this  and  a good  supply  of  bread  and  coffee,  I 
returned  to  the  shop.  John  had  gone  out  to  one 
of  the  large  oak  trees  near  by  and  lain  down  in 
the  shade.  At  first  he  refused  to  eat,  but  a little 
coaxing  brought  him  to  it;  and,  Lord,  how  he 
did  go  at  it! 

After  he  finished  he  said,  “That’s  the  best 
grub  I ever  tasted.” 

I left  him  resting  under  the  tree,  and  returned 
to  the  shop.  An  hour  or  so  later  he  came  over 
to  me  and  said,  “Say,  Pard,  you’ve  been  mighty 
good  to  me,  and  I ami  going  to  let  you  in  on 
something;  but,  if  you  ever  squeal  on  me,  I’ll 
kill  you,  darn  you.” 

I replied,  “John,  I have  no  desire  to  be  killed, 
so  you  can  bet  I won’t  squeal.” 
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He  then  reached  down  into  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt,  and  drew  out  a pint  flask  which  was  filled 
with  bright  sand  that  resembled  gold.  I took  the 
flask  in  my  hand,  poured  a little  out,  and  dis- 
covered it  was  mica  sand. 

He  said,  “That’s  gold,  I have  a whole  moun- 
tain of  it.  And  you  bring  your  wagon  up  and 
load  up;  you  need  it.”  I thanked  him  and 
promised  to  come. 

Just  then  an  old  settler  came  in,  and,  while  he 
and  John  were  talking,  I slipped  up  to  the  house 
to  get  my  dinner,  and  on  my  return  found  that 
John  had  gone.  Like  myself,  the  settler  thought 
there  ought  to  be  something  done  for  this  un- 
fortunate man ; but,  like  all  the  others,  he  did 
not  care  to  take  part  in  it,  fearing  John’s  ven- 
geance if  it  was  not  properly  carried  out. 

All  of  that  night  I could  not  get  away  from 
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the  thought  of  that  poor  wretch,  living  in  a lonely 
hut  and  wandering  aimlessly  through  the  hills, 
half  clad  and  nearly  starved.  The  following 
morning  I wrote  to  the  sheriff,  who  was  a per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  and  reported  what  I had 
seen.  In  reply  to  my  letter  the  sheriff  came  up 
in  person  and  requested  me  to  swear  to  a com- 
plaint. This  I refused  to  do,  so  he  concluded  to 
take  John  by  strategy.  On  arriving  at  the  lone- 
ly hut  that  afternoon,  he  found  John  piling  up 
his  gold,  as  he  told  the  sheriff,  when  he  showed 
him  the  worthless  rocks.  After  gaining  John’s 
confidence,  the  sheriff  invited  him  to  come  to  the 
county  seat  with  him,  and  spend  a week  in  the 
city.  “I  will  give  you  plenty  to  eat  and  a good 
bed,”  the  sheriff  promised. 

John  consented  to  go,  and,  before  getting  into 
the  buggy,  the  sheriff  said:  “John,  we  will  have 
to  put  our  guns  out  of  sight,  you  know  we  cannot 
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carry  them  in  town.  Suppose  you  put  yours  in 
my  grip.  I’ll  take  good  care  of  them  for  you.” 

The  sheriff  had  carried  out  his  first  two 
strategical  moves.  John  had  consented  to  go  and 
surrendered  his  guns,  and  they  were  soon  on 
their  way  to  the  county  seat. 

On  arriving  at  the  jail,  the  sheriff  explained 
that  he  had  to  go  in  there  to  see  some  of  his 
office  men,  and  invited  John  to  come  in  with 
him.  After  they  entered  the  jail,  the  first  suspi- 
cion seemed  to  enter  John’s  mind,  and  it  took  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  jail  force  to  get  him  into1 
the  padded  cell,  and  he  nearly  wrecked  this  be- 
fore he  fell  exhausted  on  the  floor.  A short  time 
later  an  examination  proved  John  to  be  insane. 
He  was  committed  to  the  State  Hospital  for 
treatment,  where  death  later  relieved  his  suffer- 
ings. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
The  Rattlesnake 

The  rattlesnake  has  two  redeeming  features: 
First,  he  will  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  attack  a 
person ; second,  he  will  not  strike  without  warn- 
ing. They  are  always  on  the  defensive,  and  in 
this  respect  we  might  add,  decidedly  aggressive. 
I had  a number  of  experiences  with  the  rattler, 
and  will  relate  three  of  the  most  interesting 
ones. 

The  first  one  occurred  in  my  garden.  I had 
an  extremely  large  head  of  cabbage  growing 
there,  and  one  afternoon  a neighbor  called  and 
informed  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  had  some  fine 
samples  of  his  products  to  deliver  there.  I re- 
quested him  to  take  my  big  head  of  cabbage 
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along,  to  which  he  agreed.  I had  just  finished 
sharpening  a large  butcher  knife,  and  with  this 
in  hand  went  over  to  the  garden.  On  reaching 
the  spot  where  the  cabbage  was  growing,  I 
stooped  down  over  the  cabbage,  and,  with  the 
knife  still  in  my  right  hand,  reached  under  the 
large,  broad  leaves  with  my  left  to  find  the 
stalk.  A rattle,  a buzz,  and  in  an  instant  I 
realized  a large  rattler  had  struck  at  my  face 
and  missed  me.  I may  have  dodged  his  stroke, 
but,  if  so,  I was  unconscious  of  it.  As  he  fell 
back  to  the  ground  and  began  to  recoil  for 
another  strike,  I pinned  his  head  to  the  ground 
with  the  butcher  knife.  This  snake  was  a large, 
handsome  specimen  of  the  diamond  rattler.  I 
skinned  it  that  evening,  and  a short  time  later 
received  five  dollars  for  the  skin. 

My  second  experience  was  in  one  of  the  pas- 
tures where  I had  a large  pet  steer  enclosed. 
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In  riding  by  the  pasture  one  evening,  just  at 
sunset,  I noticed  the  steer  standing  in  a corner 
of  the  pasture  under  a tree.  This  tree  served  as 
a corner  post  for  the  wire  fence.  The  steer 
looked  so  kindly  at  me  that  I could  not  resist 
getting  off  my  horse,  climbing  over  the  fence, 
and  caressing  him.  As  I dropped  over  the  fence, 
I was  standing  in  a corner  pocket,  between  the 
steer  and  the  fence.  After  caressing  the  steer, 
I turned  toward  the  fence.  Just  then  the  rattle 
of  a rattler  warned  me,  almost  at  my  feet.  It 
was  too  late  to  back  out.  The  steer  was  behind 
me,  and  the  snake  between  me  and  the  fence. 
No  time  to  parley  here.  I jumped  in  the  air  and 
alighted  on  the  snake’s  head  and  body  with  both 
feet.  My  heavy,  high-top  hunting  boots  were  a 
good  armor.  I had  that  snake  out  in  the  first 
round.  The  next  incident  occurred  in  the  hog 
corral.  A couple  of  travelers,  man  and  wife, 
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stopped  over  for  a few  weeks  at  our  place,  and 
placed  some  rabbits  they  were  carrying  with 
them  in  one  of  my  vacant  hog  houses.  A few 
days  after  this  one  of  the  rabbits  was  found  dead. 
The  following  day  another  was  found  dead,  then 
the  next  day  the  smallest  one  disappeared.  The 
rabbits  that  were  found  dead  were  covered  with 
a slimy  dampness.  I was  very  busy  at  the  time 
and  did  not  at  first  take  time  to  investigate ; but, 
when  the  third  one  disappeared,  I made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  place.  I fully  believed  that  a 
snake  was  doing  the  work. 

Around  the  hog  house  it  was  all  granite  rock, 
huge  boulders,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  leav- 
ing cavities  between  them.  I poked  around  and 
into  the  cavities,  and  finally  woke  up  the  rattler 
that  had  swallowed  the  rabbit  whole.  We  cut 
him  open  to  make  sure  we  were  right.  This  all 
accounted  for  the  slime  we  had  discovered  on  the 
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bodies  of  the  rabbits.  The  snake  had  smothered 
them  and  covered  them  with  slimte;  but  they 
were  too  large  for  him  to  swallow,  so  he  selected 
the  smallest  one. 

The  Cross  Bug. — This  sneaking,  torturing 
pest  gave  me  more  trouble  and  uneasiness  than 
all  the  rattlesnakes  I ever  encountered.  No  rat- 
tlesnake would  be  guilty  of  the  cowardly  means 
of  attack  as  practiced  by  this  infernal  pest. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a watermelon  seed, 
black  in  color,  with  a head  tapering  to  a point. 
From  its  nose  extends  a long,  needle  like  beak. 
This  it  uses  for  injecting  its  poison  into  its 
victim.  The  beak  is  carried  doubled  up  under 
its  head  when  not  in  use.  A dark  brown  cross 
is  plainly  traced  on  its  back.  Extremely  hot 
weather  seems  to  be  the  favorite  time  for  its 
exploits. 

Some  of  the  old  settlers  say  it  is  a China  bed- 
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bug.  In  all  of  my  travels  over  the  State  I had 
never  seen  it  before.  This  bug  has  wings  and 
can  fly,  but  prefers  to  crawl  around  after  it  finds 
a favorable  location.  While  its  victim  is  peace- 
fully sleeping,  the  midnight  hour  is  the  favorite 
one  for  the  attack.  Silently  crawling  into  your 
bed,  injecting  its  dose  of  burning,  itching  poison 
into  an  artery,  usually  on  the  arm  or  neck,  it 
then  has  time  to  crawl  away  to  a place  of  hiding 
before  its  victim!  is  awakened  by  the  effects  of 
the  poison. 

I shall  never  forget  my  first  experience  with 
this  bug.  I was  awakened  at  midnight  by  a 
burning,  itching  sensation  in  the  palms  of  my 
hands.  The  more  I scratched,  the  worse  it 
burned  and  itched.  This  extended  all  over  my 
body  in  a few  moments.  I lay  down  on  the 
floor  and  rolled  in  agony.  I felt  a sickening 
sensation  coming  over  me,  then  realized  I was 
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becoming  very  weak.  I timed  my  pulse,  and 
found  it  had  run  down  to  thirty  beats  a minute. 
I took  a brandy.  This  seemed  to  aggravate  and 
make  it  itch  all  the  more  as  it  raised  my  pulse 
to  normal.  I remembered  that  baking  soda  (bi- 
carbonate soda)  was  good  for  bites  and  stings,  so 
I prepared  a basin  of  water  with  a half  cup  of 
soda  in  it,  and  began  bathing  my  body  with  this. 
Also  put  a half  teaspoonful  of  the  soda  in  a half 
glass  of  water  and  drank  it.  This  treatment 
gave  me  much  relief,  and  I always  resorted  to  it 
on  later  occasions.  I also  discovered  that  rub- 
bing and  scratching  only  aggravated  and  spread 
the  burning  itch,  and,  I might  add,  intensified  it. 
For  several  days  after  being  bitten,  my  body 
would  be  covered  with  large  welts,  with  a sore- 
ness and  stiffness  of  the  whole  body.  I never 
failed  to  find  the  bug  that  bit  me.  Their  favo- 
rite places  for  hiding  were  between  the  pillow 
slip  and  pillow,  or  under  the  mattress. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
The  Shooting  of  a Town  Bully 

The  old  Gambeltee  Mine  at  our  post-office 
town  of  Grubgulch  was  busy  taking  out  gold. 
This  town  consisted  of  one  hotel,  two  grocery 
stores,  and  five  saloons.  These  saloons  did  a 
thriving  business ; men  were  coming  and  going  in 
and  out  of  town  daily.  One  month’s  work  and 
a good  drunk  seemed  to  be  all  that  many  of  them 
cared  for.  Although  there  were  a number  of 
sober,  industrious  men  employed  who  were  set- 
tled there  with  their  families,  the  other  drifting 
class  was  always  noticeable. 

One  of  these  drifting  characters  blew  into 
town  and  secured  a job  on  the  pumps  at  the  mine. 
The  position  was  one  that  required  a steady  man 
on  the  job  for  the  safety  of  the  mine.  After  his 
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first  pay-day,  this  man  began  to  feel  that  his  job 
was  safe,  and  that  he  could  lay  off  when  he 
pleased,  without  notice,  and  return  when  he  got 
ready.  The  foreman  notified  him  that  he  would 
have  to  mend  his  ways  or  lose  his  job.  This 
seemed  to  incense  the  fellow,  and  he  boasted 
around  the  saloons  that  he  would  not  be  dis- 
charged. After  laying  off  for  a few  days  and 
getting  well  stewed,  he  returned  to  the  mine  to 
resume  his  work,  but  found  another  man  on  his 
job.  The  foreman  ordered  the  fellow  to  go  to 
the  office  and  get  his  time.  After  receiving  his 
discharge  and  pay,  he  returned  to  the  saloons  and 
drank  heavily  all  day.  With  every  round  of 
drinks  he  boasted  of  how  he  was  going  to  wipe 
the  road  up  with  the  foreman  that  evening,  when 
the  foreman  would  return  from  work. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  ending  of  that 
day’s  work  at  the  mine,  this  town  bully  left  the 
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saloon  in  which  he  had  been  drinking  all  day, 
and  started  down  the  road.  At  a point  in  the 
road  about  fifty  steps  below  the  hotel,  he  met 
the  foreman,  who  was  returning  to  the  hotel 
after  his  day’s  work.  This  bully  was  a powerful, 
large,  muscular  man,  and  the  foreman  was  very 
small  and  rather  of  a sickly  appearance,  not  at 
all  strong.  The  bully  walked  up  to  the  little 
fellow  and  knocked  him  down.  The  foreman 
arose  from  the  ground  only  to  be  knocked  down 
again.  Before  arising  the  second  time,  the  little 
fellow  told  the  bully  not  to  do  that  again.  “If 
you  do,  I will  get  you,”  was  his  threat. 

The  bully  paid  no  attention  to  this  threat,  but 
knocked  him  down  for  the  third  time.  The  little 
fellow  made  no  effort  to  arise  this  time,  but 
while  lying  on  his  side,  reached  into  his  pocket, 
pulled  out  his  gun,  and  shot  the  bully  through 
the  heart.  The  coroner  was  notified  and  arrived, 
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the  body  was  removed  to  the  town  hall,  a jury 
was  formed,  and  in  a short  time  a verdict  re- 
turned for  a justifiable  homicide.  This  big  bully 
had  consumed  lots  of  booze,  and  had  things  his 
own  way  for  a long  time;  but  that  lead  pill  was 
too  much  for  him,  his  career  ended  here. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
The  Coyote 

Most  of  the  settlers  raised  large  numbers  of 
hogs,  as  the  acorns  and  wild  feed  made  this 
industry  profitable  from  a cheap  feed  point  of 
view.  It  seemed  to  be  a custom  here,  in  the 
early  times,  for  each  settler  to  fence  in  what  land 
he  needed  for  cultivation  on  his  ranch,  and  leave 
the  rest  for  open  range.  This  left  a large  acre- 
age, combined  with  the  unsettled  Government 
land,  for  open  range.  On  this  land  our  stock 
roamed  and  fed,  winter  and  summer,  ar  their 
pleasure. 

All  cattle  were  earmarked  and  branded,  horses 
branded,  and  hogs  earmarked,  by  recorded  sym- 
bols. Your  neighbor  took  an  interest  in  giving 
you  information,  or  helping  you  to  locate  any 
strayed  animal. 
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Many  of  my  readers  know  what  the  coyote  is, 
— that  hungry,  lean  cutthroat,  that  sneak  thief 
that  prowls  around  day  and  night,  watching  his 
chance  to  nab  your  chicken  or  pig.  Still,  as 
much  as  we  hate  him,  we  must  admit  he  is  not 
responsible  for  his  own  creation  or  habits.  These 
animals  became  so  numerous  at  one  time  that  we 
figured  on  losing  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  our 
young  pigs.  They  made  the  night  hideous  with 
their  yells  and  howling. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  our  little  organiza- 
tion in  the  garden,  consisting  of  the  same  men 
who  captured  the  firebug,  it  was  decided  to 
launch  a drastic  crusade  on  the  coyote.  Our  plan 
was  to  buy  a young  steer  and  slaughter  him. 
The  choicest  of  the  meat  was  reserved  and  di- 
vided among  the  members,  the  rest  was  kept  for 
the  coyotes;  but  this  was  to  be  well  filled  with 
strychnine,  was  picked  from  the  bucket  with  an 
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old  iron  table  fork,  and  laid  in  a clear,  open 
place  on  the  trail.  Beside  this  was  laid  a bright 
piece  of  tin  about  two  inches  square,  this  being 
for  two  purposes, — first,  to  attract  the  animal; 
and,  second,  on  the  following  morning,  when  we 
came  just  before  daylight  to  gather  up  the  re- 
maining baits,  we  had  the  places  spotted  with  the 
tin.  Very  few  baits  were  found  the  following 
morning,  after  the  first  night  of  our  work;  but 
on  the  third  day  nearly  all  of  them  were  re- 
covered. It  seemed  strange,  after  the  first  night’s 
work,  not  to  hear  a single  yell  of  a coyote.  The 
silence  proved  to  us  that  our  baits  were  doing 
the  work.  Not  alone  the  coyote,  but  the  foxes, 
coons,  and  wildcats  shared  the  same  fate.  For 
many  years  our  district  was  free  from  varmints. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
Conclusion 

And  now,  after  twenty  years  of  struggle  for 
my  ideals  and  the  fulfillment  of  my  day  dream, 
I am  beginning  to  realize  that  I am  losing  my 
romantic  taste  for  this  kind  of  life.  All  seems 
to  have  settled  down  into  continual,  never  end- 
ing grind.  Here  I might  explain  why  this  is  so, 
but  I prefer  not  to.  Suffice  it  to  say,  conditions 
have  changed.  , 

For  many  years  the  settlers  here  seemed  to  me 
like  one  family.  There  was  a real  democracy 
among  all.  Our  sorrows  and  joys  were  shared 
alike  by  all,  but  in  the  last  few  years  evolution 
has  done  its  work  . Personalities  have  crept  in, 
and  men  who  were  seemingly  the  best  of  friends 
are  now  enemies  to  each  other.  Guns  were  al- 
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ways  carried  by  the  settlers,  but  in  the  last  few 
years  more  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  this 
habit  than  at  any  previous  time.  Nearly  every 
settler  seems  to  expect  to  have  to  use  his  gun  at 
any  time.  This  spirit  is  depressing.  Old  friends 
view  each  other  with  suspicion,  and  nearly  every 
one  seems  to  have  a grudge  against  some  other 
fellow.  We  seem  to  be  divided  arid  perhaps 
becoming  selfish.  I feel  a desire  to  go  back  to 
civilization.  The  city  now,  with  its  bright  lights 
and  active  life,  appeals  to  me.  I am  leaving  the 
old  home  with  all  its  cherished  surroundings  and 
returning  to  the  city.  My  day  dream  has  been 
fulfilled. 


THE  END 


